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ABSTRACT 


1. Origin of the idea of progress. It arose in Greek thought from the changes and 
processes in nature and life. But the notion of regress was opposed to it. These 
conflicting views result from the different types of minds. 2. Brief historical survey. 
The views of progress and regress are traced in Greek and Roman thought, through 
early Christianity and the Middle Ages, the Renaissance and the eighteenth century. 
The theory of evolution in the nineteenth century made progress a necessary law of 
nature and gave the doctrine its first conscious scientific form. But criticism shows 
that it fails like its predecessors. 3. Possibilities and limitations of progress. Only in 
the psychical nature of man has there been real progress. Intellectual, aesthetic, and 
ethical progress have been unquestionable. Every science and art have been advanced. 
4. The actual progress of human intelligence. This is seen in the improved art of living, 
mechanical inventions, and division of labor. But industrial evolution has brought 
with it new dangers. Material progress does not necessarily better man’s own nature. 
5. True progress concerns man himself. Aesthetic betterment is desirable and possible. 
But the ethical problem is the supreme difficulty. Morality rests in freedom and can 
be brought under control only by the individual himself. Intelligence simply magnifies 
the power for good or evil. Man is both better and worse than ever before. The 
rationalizing of life is the only road to true progress. 6. Social progress. Forms of 
government are merely conditions of social opportunity. The Versailles Treaty was a 
step backward. The United States is drifting on uncharted seas. But civilization is 
in no danger of relapse. The printing-press has built a storehouse for knowledge that 
precludes a recrudescence of the Dark Ages. Man has advanced along the lines of his 
desires and finds happiness in their realization. The whole history of science and 
philosophy is on the record of a ceaseless progress. 


I 


In all ages there has been a persistent belief in progress. The 
grounds of this belief range all the way from mere individual caprice 
to the assumption of progress as an indisputable law of nature 
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which nothing can resist. But we may not neglect the fact that 
this idea has been brought in question from time to time; the 
notion of progress has always been opposed by that of regress. 
These antithetical conceptions have contended for supremacy ever 
since men began to wonder concerning their origin, existence, and 
destiny. It would appear then that the ideas of progress and 
regress are equally natural inferences from human experience. But 
the idea of progress seems to have been the more dominant of the 
two. Mankind has generally lived with either a dim or a fixed 
faith in some “far-off divine event to which the whole creation 
moves,” and this movement has been assumed to be one of progress. 
Yet the horrors of the world-war have again brought skepticism. 

The independent self-conscious work of intelligence, which seeks 
knowledge methodically for its own sake, arose in the sixth century 
B.C. among the Greeks. The civilized peoples of antiquity were not 
wanting in abundant information on single subjects which was 
gained in connection with practical needs; but their general views 
of the world and judgments of life grew out of mythical fancy, in 
which relation they were controlled by the vagaries of religious 
poetry. But among the Greeks at this time the mighty upward 
movement of national life unfettered the mental powers of a most 
gifted people. The democratic development of constitutions and 
the independence of individual opinion set free the spirits of men. 
Accordingly, thinkers no longer formed ideas of the connection of 
things after the model of mythology, but by scientific reflection. 
Science now began to sweep away fancies and fables and sought 
rationally to investigate the nature and laws of permanent phe- 
nomena. 

The idea of progress arose at the very dawn of human thought. 
Its grounds are found both in the nature of experience and of the 
thinking mind. Thus the first problem of Greek thought arose out 
of the fact of the endless change of things, their origination, trans- 
mutation into one another, and their final destruction. But they 
rightly assumed that since there is change there must be something 
which changes. Accordingly they raised the question: Back of the 
mutable what is the immutable? What is the substance of things, 
out of which they originate and back into which they return? In 
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brief, the problems of being and of becoming were the first objects 
of the reflecting mind of man. 

Becoming, or the ceaseless process of change, is a perennial fact 
of experience. Even “man cometh up, and is cut down like a flower; 
he fleeth as it were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay.” 
Yet fundamentally wherever there is change and process there is 
sure to arise the idea of progress. This fact is well typified in the 
conception of Anaximander who held that the successive differenti- 
ations of the absolute being, or the Infinite, are the fluid, earth, air, 
and fire encircling the world. His idea of progress, which is almost 
word for word the prototype of all modern theories of evolution, is 
clearly indicated by his own statement: “Animals appeared when 
the primitive liquid earth dried up and were originally fish in form; 
then some of them, adapting themselves to their new environment, 
became land animals.’’ This naive explanation of progress he held 
to include even man. He also thought that the cosmic being in 
perpetual transformation creates out of itself world-systems and 
again absorbs them through endless recurring cycles. This idea 
of world-formings and world-destructions was germane to almost 
all the Greek systems of thought. Thus Heraclitus held that the 
ceaselessness of change is the very essence of the world. All things 
only become and pass away again in the play of perpetual world- 
movement; there is no being, but only becoming. Plato likewise 
viewed the cosmos as running its course in cycles of 36,000 solar 
years, although upon what grounds he bases such conjecture is to us 
unknown. Such cycles of world-movement are assumed to go on 
ad infinitum. 

From the constant experience of becoming, or the process of 
change, there arose, however dimly felt or expressed, the idea of 
progress. But it is evident that the idea of cosmic progress has 
certain limitations. The world-formings are found to be followed 
by world-destructions, just as life is followed by death. There is, 
accordingly, not to be found in the thought of antiquity the idea of 
a ceaseless progress or ceaseless regress, but only the successive 
heart-beats of an ongoing abiding being. Nevertheless the para- 
mount fact is that from the ceaseless process of change there arose, 
and must arise, in the minds of men a certain sense of progress, 
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however limited or proscribed it may be. The idea of progress, 
therefore, is the natural inference from the facts of experience. 

But the problem of progress is not a simple one. The reflecting 
mind soon falls upon difficulties in dealing with the facts of experi- 
ence. Immanuel Kant well pointed out that the human under- 
standing or reason falls upon peculiar antinomies of thought, or 
theories which contradict each other, when it seeks to embrace the 
totality of our judgments under certain general points of view. 
That is, reason as the highest synthetic faculty, the systematic and 
scientific faculty par excellence, fails when it attempts to compre- 
hend the totality of the world, the soul, and God. For example, 
he notes we can demonstrate with the same show of reason that 
there exists or does not exist an absolute cause of the universe, either 
in the world or beyond it; equally valid arguments may be made for 
or against the existence of God and the immortality of the soul. 
All of which means that reason ultimately fails, and that we finally 
come upon a realm of thought which in the last analysis does not 
admit of knowledge, but must instead forever remain in the realm of 
belief. 

In a similar manner there may be very plausible contradictory 
theories of the world and judgments of life in general. Quite well- 
reasoned arguments may be made for or against almost every ques- 
tion that is not self-evident. This furnishes the possibility of diver- 
gent views upon almost every object of knowledge. Furthermore, 
apart from all reasoned beliefs, individual factors enter into the 
problem. That is, men’s views are largely determined by their 
wishes, inclinations, hopes, and fears; and their theoretical concep- 
tions are conditioned by their aesthetical and ethical judgments. 
In fact to understand the contents of any mind we must view it 
from its genetic process: First, as to what a man has received from 
his predecessors; secondly, as to what he has received from his own 
times; and thirdly, as to what depends upon his own nature. 
Marked individual personalities will necessarily add a unique factor 
in every case. 

There is also what may be termed a psychological predisposition 
in men which plays a most influential part in their views of the 
world and in their judgments of life. This is explained by what we 
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term the varying temperaments of men. Some seem to be optimists 
by nature, whereas others are innate pessimists. Or perhaps it 
would be better to say that both of these directions of thought 
simply arise from different types of mental operation. Thus the 
optimist is wont to be dominantly impressed by, and focuses his 
attention upon, those things of experience that are fruitful, suc- 
cessful, and vitally hopeful, and is accordingly a believer in progress; 
the pessimist is more deeply impressed by those things that make 
for dissolution, failure, and despair, and is accordingly a believer 
in regress. Optimism or belief in progress, as well as pessimism or 
belief in regress, is apparently as much grounded in the native 
temperament of individuals as in their reasoned inferences. Opti- 
mism and pessimism are primarily psychological moods rather than 
philosophies. It is in fact remarkable how easy it is for any one of 
us to come to quite convincing views, either in the one direction 
or the other, according to the content we permit our thought. We 
are buoyant and depressed by turns, and the world may seem 
friendly or at enmity according to our mental states. We may 
easily become either reasoned optimists or pessimists if we allow 
our thought to dwell exclusively upon objects which tend to confirm 
either the one or the other of these antithetical views of life and the 
world. And we know that the longer the mind is permitted to 
dwell upon any idea the more intrinsically probable that idea will 
seem to become. Thus by habits of thought we may gradually 
become either confirmed optimists or pessimists. 


II 


From the nature of experience and of the experiencing mind it is 
not to be wondered at that we find in all ages expressions of both 
optimism and pessimism, belief in progress and in regress. The 
earlier views of the world and judgments of life were for the most 
part merely individual conjecture or theoretical beliefs; none of 
them could be said to be scientifically grounded. Thus many of 
the Greek historians and tragedians celebrated the progress and 
triumph of man over the forces of nature; on the other hand, 
Sophocles in one of his choruses declares that the best fate of man 
is “not to be born, or being born, to die.”” Hesiod portrayed a 
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scheme of retrogression of mankind from the age of gold to the age 
of iron; on the other hand Plato, although portraying him as 
fallen from a higher state of existence in the ideal world, represents 
man as seeking through knowledge and goodness to regain his lost 
paradise. 

The Roman thinkers, on the whole, seem to have been quite 
optimistic. Pliny declares: ‘‘Each age is better than the last.” 
Seneca affirms: ‘‘Posterity will be amazed that we did not know 
some things that will seem obvious to them. We imagine that we 
are initiated into the mysteries of nature; but we are hanging around 
her outer courts.’”’ On the other hand, early Christendom was 
pessimistic as to this world, and looked for the speedy dissolution 
of the present order and the translation of mankind into a new 
state; only the spiritual kingdom was eternal and would remain. 
The Middle Ages likewise set their hopes mainly on another world. 

The Renaissance ushered in a new impulse of faith and hope. 
But it was not until the eighteenth century that mankind began 
to dream of a millennial of progress ushered in by reason alone. 
Perfection now became assured by the self-determination of the 
human will. Fontenelle and Leibnitz came to view nature as a 
unity, and compared the movements of human history with the 
great and universal movements which dominate nature. Man and 
civilization were thus caught up in a necessary progress along with 
the world. Turgot and Condorcet made popular the notion of an 
endless progress of the human race, a limitless intellectual, moral, 
and physical advancement which can be retarded only by ignorance. 
Herder, depicting the spirit of this age, predicts: ‘‘The flower of 
humanity, captive in germ, will blossom out one day into the true 
form of man like unto God, in a state of which no man on earth can 
imagine the greatness and the majesty.” 

Under the inspiration of such conceptions society underwent 
rapid change, religion naturally fell into contempt, and natural 
law and reason were substituted for faith. This psychical move- 
ment culminated in the terrors of the French Revolution, but it is 
noteworthy that the goddess of reason hardly survived Robespierre 
and his guillotine. In the pessimistic reaction, a little later, we 
hear Schopenhauer proclaiming his doctrine of despair. He informs 
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us that it is the same cosmic will, which had promised to bring us to 
all perfection, that is the endless source of all life, and hence also the 
origin of all evil. The world which it produces is the worst possible. 
Animals are constantly preying upon one another, and the pleasure 
of the victors is overbalanced by the suffering of the victims. His- 
tory is only an interminable series of murders, robberies, intrigues, 
and lies, and if you know one page of it you know them all. And the 
more life is perfected, the more the advance in the scale of intelli- 
gence, the unhappier it becomes. Man who is capable of forming 
conceptions suffers infinitely more than the ignorant brute. Laugh- 
ter and tears are peculiarly human phenomena. The amount of 
pain exceeds that of pleasure. Life therefore is evil, and death is 
preferable and to be desired. This is the sorry outcome of that 
boasted age of reason. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century the belief in progress 
came to be regarded as a law of nature. The development of the 
natural sciences gradually led to the doctrine of mechanical deter- 
minism as the prevailing philosophy of the times. The natural law 
was assumed to be a mechanical necessity that we cannot escape. 
By the natural law mankind and civilization are carried on to inevi- 
table progress. Herchel embodied the spirit of this age when he 
declared: “‘ Man’s progress toward a higher state need never fear a 
check, but must continue to the very last existence of history.” 

But it was not until the middle of the nineteenth century that 
the idea of progress actually reached a conscious scientific form. At 
this time Charles Darwin, in his masterful way, brought together 
facts from the ends of the earth which tended to demonstrate that 
the origin of species had proceeded by a law of natural selection and 
the survival of the fittest. And like Anaximander he surmised 
that the descent of man was by the same great laws. These bio- 
logical theories were next extended to an all-inclusive philosophy. 
That is, the theory of evolution was made to embrace the entire 
cosmic, intellectual, aesthetic, ethical, and social spheres. In 
general it was assumed that here at last we have positive proof and 
scientific demonstration of the fact of progress. Here we are 
supposed to have knowledge, not mere belief. Accordingly Spencer 
most confidently assures us: ‘Progress is not an accident but a 
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necessity; what we call evil and immorality must disappear. It is 
certain that man must become perfect.” 

The evolutionary theory was unquestionably the most influential 
and revolutionary scientific movement of the last century. So 
implicit has become the faith in this theory that evolution and prog- 
ress are held to be identical. But evolution may be regarded as a 
biological doctrine or as a cosmic formula. As a biological theory it 
is now questioned. In the words of Professor Bateson before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science: “It is 
impossible for scientists any longer to agree with Darwin’s theory 
of the origin of species.” And he assures us that the question is one 
before which the world of science stands frankly puzzled. Asa cos- 
mic formula, evolution may have two distinct meanings: First, it may 
be regarded simply as a description of the genesis and history of the 
phenomenal facts to which it is applied; or, secondly, it may be 
regarded as a theory of their causes. As a description of the genesis 
and history of things, it assumes that the simplest and lowest forms 
of existence precede the higher and more complex ones. Nothing 
begins ready made; the present grows out of the past. In the inor- 
ganic world we go back to ever simpler physical conditions until we 
come to the homogeneous nebula; in the organic kingdom we follow 
the forms of life back until we reach some very simple form as the 
starting point; likewise in relation to the origin of mind, society, 
civilization, and all institutions in general. 

It must be admitted that in so far as the description of the 
genesis and history of the phenomenal order of the world is correctly 
and adequately traced it is worthy of all acceptation. The correct 
certification of the phenomena is the first data of all science and 
philosophy. But it must not escape us that such description of 
the phenomena, however adequate, is only a method and tells us 
nothing whatever about the causes at work. The order and suc- 
cession of phenomena is in no sense a controlling law or producing 
cause. Accordingly if we had a complete description of the evolu- 
tionary process, to the minutest details of the succession of phe- 
nomena, we would thereby be no better off in relation to the under- 
lying cause which is producing the order. When, therefore, the 
evolutionist posits in the cosmic process a law of necessity which 
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compels progress, he really assumes as fact that which should be 
proved. Since we know nothing of the causes at work we cannot 
know that there is any necessity in the law of their operation. The 
evolutionist’s assumption of a necessary progress, therefore, is 
without any foundation. 

The metaphysics of evolution unfortunately has been for the 
most part materialistic and the world-process conceived as a 
mechanical necessity. In this way nature has been erected into a 
self-sufficient system and natural laws viewed as necessities. But 
the metaphysics of materialism can be shown to be untenable. 
Nothing can be explained by mechanism which is not assumed in 
principle in the system; we have to build the mechanism to contain 
the facts. Mechanism is also an uncertain doctrine. Evidently 
inert atoms can do nothing unless we assume a prime mover. But 
to avoid external causation, dynamic forces were next posited in the 
atomic elements. Yet there is difficulty in viewing the activity of 
dynamic forces as purely mechanical. Linear forces, like gravity, 
may explain aggregation, but can do nothing with the selective and 
qualitative action of chemical affinity, the constructive forces of 
crystallization, or the marvelously complex products of organic life. 
Mechanicsm, if applicable at all, seems to be confined to the inor- 
ganic realm. Vitalism is invoked as explanation of the purposeful 
adaptation of means to ends in the organic world. But in all cases 
physical nature must be regarded as simply the sum total of spatial 
phenomena and their laws. This nature as an order of law has only 
a phenomenal existence; it is throughout effect, and contains no 
causation and no necessity in it. The notion that progress is 
necessitated by it, therefore, fails altogether. 

A chief article of the evolutionary creed is the continuity of 
nature. This notion assumes that there are no interferences from 
without or interruptions within the system of nature. There can 
be no missing links. Continuity is supposed to be a fundamental 
law of progress. The chief aim of the doctrine is to deny creation 
and the supernatural, and to posit a necessary progress within the 
natural order alone. Here it may be said that the world must be a 
continuity of some kind to be intelligible at all. But what con- 
tinues? Natural things do not; nature as phenomenal is nowhere 
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continuous or permanent. The fact is we find only incessant recur- 
ring forms in the world-process which remain fixed within compara- 
tively narrow limits. The continuity of nature therefore turns out 
to be simply the continuity of an order of law. Hence the later 
appearances are not determined by the earlier, but by the law of the 
whole system of things. And this law is no independent necessity 
by which fundamental being is bound, but rather the immanent 
rules by which it proceeds. There is absolutely nothing in imper- 
sonal, mechanical causality to assure uniform manifestations of 
nature and necessary progress. The order of continuity in nature, 
therefore, must find explanation in an abiding purpose of cosmic 
intelligence, or remain forever inexplicable. Evolutional continuity 
is nowhere found in fact and necessity is a pure assumption. Both 
conceptions thus fail as principles of progress. 

The notion of natural selection seems equally empty. It simply 
states that the able to survive, does so. But unless we can point out 
the fitness which makes possible survival we have made no progress. 
The principle, in fact, seems to be only an implication of the law of 
necessity. It is in the field of reason and morality, of life and 
civilization, that the defects of this fatalistic doctrine are most 
accented. Consistently with deterministic evolution we must 
assume that whatever ideas come to prevail, be they true or false, 
are necessary steps of progress. But any system which makes error 
a necessity makes knowledge impossible. Again whatever motive or 
action ensues must be assumed to be right and good, for all action 
is toward perfection by hypothesis. All crimes and delinquencies, 
so called, are only incidents of the process. Ina system of mechan- 
ical necessity, one thing must be as true as another, and all 
distinctions are abolished. In such a system morality, as self- 
determination, cannot exist. In such a world there can be no 
values; the true and false, the good and bad, equally survive 
because necessitated, and each alike loses all meaning. The whole 
force of naturalistic evolution depends upon the assumption of 
necessity which we have found to be unwarranted and without 
any foundation. 

We find on analysis, therefore, that the evolutionary theory, 
which for the first time consciously sought to scientifically ground a 
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law of necessary progress of the world and mankind, fails equally 
with the earlier attempts. The assured optimism of the evolution- 
ists met with instant protests from their own ranks. Hartmann 
readily showed that a system of pessimism, resembling that of 
Schopenhauer, may be constructed from the assumptions of evolu- 
tion. But perhaps the most withering blow to the evolutionary 
pretensions was the violent criticism of Huxley, one of the ablest 
scientists of the evolutionary school. He emphatically declared: 
“So far from gradual progress forming any necessary part of the 
Darwinian creed, it appears to us that it is perfectly consistent 
with indefinite persistence in one state, or with gradual retrogres- 
sion.” In this manner he dissolved any alliance whatever between 
determinism and a necessary progress. On the contrary he finally 
discovered in the cosmic process something which to him seemed 
like a power of evilitself. In the second Romanes Lecture he sought 
to show that the natural process has no tendency to bring about the 
good of mankind. Nature is the realm of brute force where might 
makes right; it is doing every day those things for which we hang 
men. Morality exists nowhere in the natural realm, but belongs to 
the human sphere alone. Hence, as Dean Ince puts it, man is a 
glorious rebel, a Prometheus defying Zeus. And more recently 
Bertram Russell, although also admitting that the nature of things 
is cruel and immoral, takes the pessimistic view that we have no 
show of successfully resisting its fatal ends. In this way he admits 
the moral bankruptcy of naturalism, and yet he thinks it is forced 
upon us. Man lives in “an alien and inhuman world.” There is 
then no hope, and the soul of man must sink into inevitable despair. 
In this way the natural scientists themselves have wholly severed 
the alliance between optimism and belief in a necessary progress 
which evolution had so assuringly proclaimed. 


Although some objects of knowledge can never be proved yet 
they remain worthy matters of belief. There can be no proof of the 
existence of God, the soul, and immortality, yet men generally 
believe in the existence of all these. Of course belief without 
rational warrant is mere caprice or personal infatuation. In many 
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relations, however, we have to depend upon the implications and 
meaning of things in general to direct our thought; we can only 
follow the direction and seek the goal to which they seem to point. 
And it is well known that our beliefs are as persistent as knowledge. 
Belief in progress, accordingly, although it may not be scientifi- 
cally demonstrable, remains nevertheless a matter of faith and hope 
based upon certain evidences. But strangely enough the theorists 
in this connection have never made clear what is really meant by 
progress. We must turn, therefore, to inquire more particularly 
as to what the possibility and limitations of progress really are. It 
is notable that this phase of the subject has been almost altogether 
neglected. Wherein then is progress ? 

The universe as a whole can hardly be conceived as progressing. 
Our present natural science is rather committed tothe notion of cycles 
of evolution. The infinite space is sparsely filled with myriads of 
worlds. It is assumed that all these are destined to destruction. 
The sun is old and must become cold like the moon. Worlds are 
assumed to be reborn and die innumerable times. Only collision 
can re-warm them. It is held that the fate of our own planet, with 
man and all his achievements, will one day be obliterated. At 
least so reads the present scientific theory. 

But it seems to us that there is the possibility of the gravest 
kind of error in such thinking. The fact is we have no certain 
knowledge that such theory is at all adequate to the case. We 
have only fragments of knowledge, all too insufficient for a final 
theory. And we can admit no scientific theory unless we can find 
it in the facts. It is better to have no theory than a fictitious one. 
We do not even know that the sun is a combustible body; it may 
be an incandescent luminary that has in it the inherent power of 
perpetual regeneration. Nor do we know any the more with 
sufficient certainty the nature of the light and heat of the sun and 
how they are propagated. The existence of ether is an outright 
hypothesis and may be a sheer fiction; indeed it is no more than a 
scientific fiction in our present state of knowledge, and yet the 
whole theory of heat and light depends upon it. Our so-called 
science in all these matters may after all turn out to be altogether 
unscientific. There are certain evidences to that effect. The 
assumption of the indestructibility of matter and the conservation 
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of energy tend to invalidate such claims. But in any event we may 
conclude that in the recurring cycles of the cosmic process as a 
whole there are found no grounds of a real progress. 

When we turn to the biological realm we certainly find progress 
within limits. This is specially the case in relation to the history 
of mankind. But what are the possibilities and limitations of this 
progress? First of all there is the growth of the human body which 
is a progression from infancy to maturity that gives a sense of con- 
stant development and progress to the individual. And this prog- 
ress, which is evident in the individual, is repeated in the oncoming 
generations from age to age, giving the general sense of social ad- 
vancement. 

But so far as physical man is concerned there is no evidence that 
he has made any progress beyond the adult limitations. The 
stature and form of mankind in general, apart from some minor 
refinements, have apparently not changed at all throughout the 
millennials of history. Primitive man, as far back as we have a 
vestige of knowledge, was physically in every essential respect just 
like the present race. In the tens of thousands of years mankind 
has apparently made no physical progress. Nor indeed is it con- 
ceivable what such progress might mean. For mankind to become 
physically larger would be a dubious gain, and to become other- 
wise physically different to any advantage is difficult even to fancy. 

Dean Ince, in his Romanes Lecture, declares in desparity of the 
human race that ‘‘we have exterminated several species more 
beautiful and less vicious than ourselves.”” This we challenge, and 
beg to ask what species? We submit that mankind is unquestion- 
ably the most beautiful of all animal creation. The human hand 
is the most wonderful and perfect mechanical device in existence; 
Aristotle observed that it was the indication of man’s superior 
intelligence. It is incomparably more beautiful than the hoof of 
the horse, the paw of the lion, or the claws of the eagle. Likewise 
the head and countenance, the stature and form of man, are tran- 
scendently more beautiful than those of any other creature. Man 
is the paragon of animals. There is no statue of any other being 
that ever existed that is half so beautiful as that of the Apollo Bel- 
vedere—the Greek conception of the perfect man. We grant that 
there is no animal so vicious as man; for intelligence is power which 
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may be directed for evil as well as for good. Man’s superior intelli- 
gence intensifies his capacity for wickedness and evil, but it also 
magnifies it for benevolence and good. If man is the most vicious 
he is also the most virtuous. Any contrary conception is only a 
half-truth. 

Finally, then, all progress of mankind that can be discovered or 
even conceived must be found in connection with the advancement 
of his psychical nature. By this we do not mean merely the develop- 
ment of his intellectual powers, but his aesthetical and ethical 
faculties as well. Progress must be found in the advancement of 
man’s complete nature which is capable of truth, beauty, and good- 
ness. ‘There must be a gradual elevation of his nature as a whole, 
the enlightenment of his intellect, the expansion and purification of 
his feelings, the ennobling of his aspirations and will, and the 
amelioration of his worldly lot. And in all these respects we 
assuredly find that there has been progress. 

Intellectual progress cannot be questioned. First of all there 
is intellectual progress of the individual. From infancy through- 
out every earnest life there is intellectual progress in knowledge and 
mental acumen. And there is the experience of the unfolding and 
enriching of the psychical nature both of individuals and the race. 
This development never ends or need never end during life or the 
generations of men. The ways of knowledge are so subtle and 
complex that the inquiring mind need never be in lack of worlds to 
conquer. It is a realm for perpetual progress. Michael Angelo in 
his old age was met by a friend in the Colosseum at Rome who said 
to him: ‘I would have supposed you had learned here all that was 
possible long ago.’’ Angelo replied: “‘I continue to go to school 
that I may continue to learn.”” We never grow too old to learn; and 
as we learn, as knowledge increases, there is certainly intellectual 
progress in the only sense in which progress can mean anything. 

There is perhaps nothing which gives so deep and true a sense of 
progress as the constant achievement of spiritual possessions. Even 
in the common walks of life, success and the daily achievement of 
our given tasks yield a sense of progress. With Longfellow we 
“count that day lost, whose low descending sun views from our hand 
no worthy action done.” But when the worthy action is done there 
is the satisfaction and contentment which results that gives the 
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sense of achievement and progress to the individual; and with the 
world’s work accomplished in similar manner we have the general 
sense of social progress. Perhaps nowhere is this sense of progress 
so accentuated as in the life and achievements of the scholar who 
searches for and finds the principles of universal truth. It is said 
of Pythagoras that when he discovered the fact that the square of 
the hypotenuse of a right-angle triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other sides, in devout exultation of spirit he sacrificed 
a hecatomb to the gods. And we must confess that if ever there is 
a time when a sacrifice of thanksgiving is fitting there can be none 
more so than upon the discovery of an abiding universal truth. 

The fundamental law of human progress is: Others have labored 
and we enter into their labors, Each generation begins on the same 
plane. And if left to ourselves, like Rousseau’s Emile, we would 
not get beyond savagery. But we are at once placed in the environ- 
ment of civilization, and we enter into the labors and accumulated 
knowledge and wisdom of all the past ages. And with the tuition 
of parents and teachers we are enabled to utilize the ever more 
intensifying process of education and intellectual advancement of 
the race. We do not have to devise the propositions of geometry, 
as Euclid did, but he and others having labored we may enter into 
their labors, and that which cost them a lifetime of thought and 
research we may obtain in an hour. Newton spent twenty years 
and more in demonstrating the universality of the law of gravity 
which we may pursue and comprehend in brief minutes. The body 
of knowledge has become immense; every realm of human experi- 
ence admits of scientific reduction; and we have in possession all 
the accumulated thought and knowledge of the generations at our 
command. It is in this relation that we find the significance of 
organized education. We seek to put wise heads on young shoulders 
by availing ourselves of and entering into the knowledge and wisdom 
of the poets, sages, and philosophers of all time. The experience 
and wisdom of one generation is handed down to the next, through 
all succeeding ages, and present mankind builds upon the higher 
foundations of their predecessors. 

Having the knowledge and wisdom of the past to build upon, 
each succeeding generation has the ever higher vantage-ground from 
which to start in original research and the furtherance of knowledge, 
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and the possibility of intellectual progress is perpetually advanced. 
In this manner the constant intellectual progress of the race is made 
possible. Others have labored and if we will enter into their labors 
intellectual advancement is assured. And such intellectual progress 
is limited only by our will and the finite limitations of our powers. 
But fortunately even our intellectual capacities and powers them- 
selves are enlarged by assiduous exercise and systematic aspiration. 
But action is the law of progress, and intellectual excellence requires 
great labor. Intellectual enlightenment is the first step in human 
progress. We must then next inquire as to the actual achieve- 
ments of human intelligence. 


IV 


First we may observe how humanity has progressed in devising 
and perfecting the instrumentalities of living. For thousands of 
years the changes of human habits must have been slight, and 
chiefly those which were forced upon the race by changes of climate 
and environment. A simple life prevailed. Aristotle thought that 
probably all the arts and sciences had been discovered and lost “an 


infinite number of times.’”’ And when we consider the wonderful 
achievements of antiquity and what are believed to be lost arts, it 
seems credible that even ancient civilization had progressed in 
knowledge and wisdom beyond what we have been accustomed to 
think. Certainly the accumulated experience of mankind, the won- 
derful discoveries and inventions of the modern world are of great 
value. The discovery of America and the exploration of the world 
kindled the imagination and enlarged the vision of mankind. The 
invention of the steam engine, the cotton gin, the spinning jenny, 
the sewing machine, the telegraph, the printing-press, and innumer- 
able other mechanical devices, which have contributed to the ease 
and comfort of living, ushered in an industrial revolution in the 
eighteenth century that has become ever more complicated and 
intensified up to the present time. Man’s triumph over the forces 
of nature and his applying them as the instruments of life were 
never so rapidly advanced as within this period. In the spirit of 
these achievements Glavill early declared that we owe more grati- 
tude to the inventor of the mariner’s compass “than to a thousand 
Alexanders and Caesars, or to ten times the number of Aristotles.”’ 
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Mankind then has certainly made progress in the arts of living. 
The undreamed of division of labor brought about by modern inven- 
tions and industrial art has almost infinitely magnified the possi- 
bilities of human achievement. But life has been thereby both 
simplified and complicated. In the simple life of old one man made 
a hundred things; now a hundred men are involved in making one 
thing. Man has been emancipated from the slavery of physical 
needs, and yet again has been enslaved by the mechanism of our 
industrial revolution. The age of iron is fast making a machine of 
man himself. The present century seems to glory in material 
progress as in nothing else. Material advancement has gone on 
with leaps and bounds. There certainly never was, and never will 
be again, such opportunity for this kind of material advancement 
as in the past hundred years. Our great cities everywhere have 
been made possible and built up with unprecedented rapidity as a 
result of this complex industrial development. But all this has 
brought with it new kinds of menace. Malthus long ago warned 
the world of starvation. And England, Germany, and some other 
countries would even now starve quickly were it not for constant 
importations from more fortunate peoples. And any breakdown in 
the present industrial régime might set the whole world back into a 
primitive social condition. 

Dean Ince declares that civilization is a disease which is almost 
invariably fatal unless its course is checked in time. Aristocracies 
die out everywhere. If so-called civilized nations show any pro- 
tracted vitality it is because they are civilized only at the top strata 
of society. The progressive species have flourished in many cases 
for a while and then paid the supreme penalty. India and China 
arose to a degree of civilization and have survived because they 
have since marked time; but the Greeks and Romans are gone. 

We cannot deny the foregoing facts, but we challenge the prin- 
ciple as stated. Civilization is not a disease, but there may be 
disease in civilization. It is not the checking of true civilization 
that is to save mankind, but the rational pursuing of it. Greece 
and Rome fell, not because of too high achievements in civili- 
zation, but from lack of it. It was ignorance and indolence 
that destroyed them both. Aristotle declared that “action is 
the law of life’; and there was never a profounder formulation 
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of wisdom. Sir John Lubbock gives the history of a warlike 
tribe of ants that enslaved a weaker race and compelled them 
to do their work, with the result that the conquering tribe 
degenerated to a weakened state such that the slaves had to even 
put the food in their mouths. In a similar manner the Romans, 
in the lap of luxury and indolence, became helpless and were unable 
to raise so much as a finger against the hardy barbarians of the 
north. They were accompanied by a retinue of slaves and retainers 
who went before them to call attention even to stones or other 
obstacles that might happen to be in their way. Such were the 
puny scions of once heroic races! It is not civilization, but the 
abuse of it, laziness and softness, that destroys peoples. Irving 
Bacheller in Eben Holden somewhere declares: ‘‘When men from 
the country cease to go up to the city, grass will grow on Broadway.” 
The meaning is that the ease and luxury of the city destroys the 
vigor and efficiency of men, and they must be recruited from the 
more rugged school of the country. 

The modern great city is in some respects a menace. It is often 
described as a maelstrom of iniquity. A committee reported that 
New York City ought to be abolished; and it must be admitted 
that there is some truth in the indictment. But this view again 
may be regarded as only a half-truth. It is evident that the great 
city only intensifies the actual conditions of life, as does our modern 
system of industrial life in general. It is true we find in the great 
cities the most concentrated vice, but it is likewise true also that 
here is found the most triumphant virtue. And we well know that 
it is in the subduing of temptations, rather than being shielded 
wholly from them, that intensifies and perfects the moral life. As 
President Eliot is reputed to have said relative to supervision of the 
student life at Harvard: ‘Freedom is dangerous; but there is no 
other way to make a man.” The great city only intensifies the 
sphere of free action on the part of men and makes possible a 
deeper life of wickedness or of righteousness as we will. It is a 
school of morals far more powerful in its intensity than the wilder- 
ness of Christ’s temptation. It is indeed a whirlpool into which we 
will be drawn down unless we strive manfully. 

It is possible that the day may come when our great cities will 
disappear and the simpler life of the past be reinstated. But this 
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would be no regression of civilization necessarily, but might in fact 
make for the betterment of mankind. We may have to revert to 
rural simplicity in the future to a greater degree; in fact the time 
is come when this must actually be. More than half of the popula- 
tion of the state of New York is in New York City alone. This 
state of affairs is made possible only because of the vast rural areas 
of the West. But the burden is becoming too great. There are 
too few producers and too many consumers. The equilibrium must 
be re-established. Even now there are signs of return to rural life, 
particularly among the foreign population among us. Al] over New 
England and the Atlantic coast foreign peoples or their descendants 
are buying up the deserted farms of our ancestors, and in a genera- 
tion the foreigner is becoming the landlord of America. Our chil- 
dren are liable to become their future servants. As Rome declined, 
so our heritage is passing away. 

Nothing in our day would be socially more wholesome than to 
see our people in a large way take to the country. This would be 
the one solution of the labor problem. When men learn preferably 
to abide under their own vine and fig tree, instead of being hirelings 
in the great city and merely a part and parcel of the mighty machin- 
ery of our modern industrial life, they will have come to a better 
way of happiness and well-being. Instead of being consumed they 
will furnish the products of consumption; instead of being mastered 
they will be masters. Then they will not be concerned about the 
eight-hour day and will never be out of a job. It is said of Millet 
that when he was painting ‘‘The Angelus”’ his wife came to the door 
and called him to dinner; but he did not hear her; his whole soul 
was in his eyes, and his entire world was in that immortal work of 
art. When men love their work because it is their work life will 
become for them worth living. And the strength of the nation is 
always found, not in the extremely rich nor the extremely poor, but 
in the small land owner and producer. Men will always defend with 
their lives their own homes and firesides, but this they will hardly 
do for a rented flat. Possession is the price of peace. 


tr 


There has been almost unbelievable progress in the material 
conditions of living. But material progress does not of itself con- 
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stitute real progress in human nature. Material gains may be 
external, precarious, and even liable to be turned to our own de- 
struction. Material progress then is not the most important phase 
of man’s life. The truer progress concerns man himself, the better- 
ment of his own nature. We have seen that there has been great 
intellectual progress of the race from savagery to its present state 
of civilization, but that intellectual progress alone, when we mean 
by it mere knowledge or mental acumen, does not guarantee either 
aesthetic or moral progress of mankind. The real relation of the 
functions of our psychical nature seems to be: First the knowing 
of fact or truth, then certain feeling or emotion in relation to the 
given knowledge, and finally a willing of action in relation to the 
known and felt fact or truth. 

We have habitually set the aesthetic realm of man’s nature 
within the pleasing or displeasing elements of the senses, but it 
should rather be placed in relation to the entire function of the 
sensibilities. In this way the feelings and emotions of man take on 
a new and more significant importance. It is just as essential that 
we have right feelings and emotions in connection with all fact and 
truth as it is that we know the truth itself. We need to give a 
larger consideration to the realm of human feelings than we are 
accustomed to do. There is probably as great a field of possible 
development in our aesthetic nature as in any other. It is in this 
relation that we are to cultivate the sense of the beautiful and the 
exercise of good taste which are marks of culture and refinement 
as much as any other. The influence of the aesthetic is exceedingly 
potent. Fora child to grow up in squalor, surrounded on all sides 
with execrable ugliness, is almost certain to brutalize its entire 
nature. The Greeks were accustomed to identify the beautiful 
and the good, and it is certainly true that beautiful environment is 
at least a congenial setting for the culture of virtue. 

But mere knowledge of the true and the beautiful do not of 
themselves guarantee right morals. We are aware that certain men 
of genius, who supposedly possessed the very quintessence of the 
aesthete, were in their day adjudged to be moral perverts. Many 
great literary lights, with the veriest refinement of taste and style, 
have been nevertheless affected with moral leprosy. The problem 
of the moral improvement of mankind is a difficult one. Morality 
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rests wholly upon the freedom of the will, the freedom of choice 
between alternative possibilities in the course of thought and action. 
Without the assumption of such freedom, responsibility, merit, and 
demerit, vanish altogether. There can be no morality in a system 
of necessity; for then the producing cause must be responsible, not 
man in which the determined action occurs. To evade this con- 
clusion would be to enter into subtle sophistries and lose all meaning 
of words. Again knowledge is power, but it may be power for evil 
as well as for good. Mere knowledge of the good, contrary to 
Socrates, does not guarantee the doing of the good. For the will 
is free to execute the known evil instead, which it often does as we 
well know. Human sin consists in just this fact, the being or doing 
the known evil. Nevertheless it appears true in general that right 
knowledge does tend to issue in the good deed. In any case it is a 
certainty that we cannot do the good unless we know what it is. 
But in the realm of ethics there is always the possibility of a strange 
paradox: One may intend good and yet do evil, from lack of right 
knowledge; or one may intend evil and yet do good, from the same 
lack of knowledge. And hypocrisy is always a possibility; a man 
may do one thing and be another. We cannot see the hearts of 
men. All morality rests in the good will. 

It is in the moral sphere that we find the greatest delinquencies 
of men. Moral advancement must come with the development of 
the entire man, intellect, sensibility, and will. We may then ask, 
has there been any progress in moral development of the race? 
Is modern civilized man any better behaved in the same circum- 
stances than his ancestors? It is questioned whether, when exposed 
to the same temptations or opportunity, the present race is any 
more humane, or just, or sympathetic, or less brutal than the 
ancients. Apart from the crimes of the recent war, the atrocities 
of the Congo, our frequent American lynchings, the outrages on 
the Chinese after the Boxer Rebellion, and like occurrences, are 
pointed out as against the assumption that there has been any moral 
progress. And when we recount the unspeakable barbarities on all 
sides in the titanic world-war, it is judged that never under Attila 
or Genghis Khan were blood lust and cruelty so rampant or more so. 
Neither lapse of time nor civilization, it is held, have made mankind 
any less ferocious. Even our own soldiers are now reputed to have 
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been executed without trial and shot down by their officers, with 
what warrant is yet to be shown. A hopeless picture of moral per- 
versity is drawn. 

But the horrors of war are always liable to warp our judgment. 
It is of course certain that the fundamental instincts and passions 
of men have not been changed. Neither is it possible to fancy what 
such transformation might mean. Our enlarged knowledge may be 
used to any end whatever, good or bad. Man’s progress in intelli- 
gence has only multiplied the diabolical agencies of war. And itis 
well said that the atrocities of one war become the established agen- 
cies of the next. Mechanical, chemical, and all scientific knowledge 
have been turned into the services of war with a shrewdness hardly 
equaled in relation to the peaceful walks of life. War knows no 
law, and never will. Self-preservation is always the first law of life, 
and in the struggle of life and death men will always resort to any 
agency known. Conferences may outlaw and proscribe the sub- 
marine and poisonous gases, as now proposed, but when war actu- 
ally breaks out it is certain that all nations will resort to any means 
by which they may save themselves. It has always been and will 
always be so. In such circumstance fear and hatred rule mankind 
and they instantly fall back upon their native instincts of self- 
preservation. The same arraignment may be made of all peoples 
in such emergencies. Selfishness rules supreme. England has just 
been urging that the submarine be eliminated entirely from warfare, 
because as a maritime power she is more vulnerable to this implement 
than any other; but other nations have resisted this because they 
know their power. But whatever regulations may be reached it is a 
certainty that war can never be made a drawing-room affair. War 
is a reversion to barbarism, and it is destined to become ever more 
terrible because of our greater mastery of the mighty forces of nature 
which are enlisted in such struggles. 

If we ask the question has man become morally better, more 
humane in the course of history, the answer must be yes and no. 
We have learned that conditions have developed which simply 
intensify the conditions of life. Because of man’s intellectual 
advancement the potency of malevolence in both peace and war have 
been almost infinitely magnified; but it has at the same time resulted 
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in an intensified benevolence as never before, expressed in organ- 
ized world-wide humanitarian ministrations. The late war was 
the greatest human conflict in history; but benevolence, charity, 
and good works were never shown on so colossal a scale. Our 
greater knowledge makes possible a more malignant ferocity that 
in the emergency of war knows no restraint; but men likewise know 
how to accomplish the good as never before, and in both peace and 
war the manifestations of this are seen on all sides. 

Life is a struggle for existence. This means that life itself is 
war. The Great War had not ceased until profiteering and indus- 
trial war were found to be raging with greater fury than ever before. 
War takes on many forms and the periodical national struggles are 
only one of these forms. Need is consummated in deed. Many 
worship the almighty dollar more than they worship Almighty God. 
And out of the struggle of life there evolves an aristocracy of wealth 
that is one of the most offensive kind. In haughty selfishness it 
gloats in exclusiveness. And it often knows no moral restraints in 
the execution of its greedy aims. All of which means that man’s 
fundamental nature does not change and never will change so long 
as man is man. The basal instincts, passions and appetites, are 
ever the same. Progress means a rationalizing of life, a subduing 
of the instinctive impulses to the higher rational nature, and the 
enthroning of the good will. Education can do much, but in last 
analysis it is an individual matter. It is in the moral relation that 
are enacted the greatest tragedies of life. It profits a man nothing 
if he gains the world but loses his soul. 


VI 


Finally has there been progress in society? Social organization 
is purely a practical factor of life. Forms of government are only 
instrumentalities. A monarchical government may be good if the 
monarch be wise and good, and a democratic government may be 
bad if the people are bad. Choice of governmental form is dependent 
on efficiency of service to the people. Since the Great War many 
transformations have taken place. We venture a prophecy, 
namely, that the Versailles Treaty has laid the foundations for more 
wars in Europe in the next hundred years than ever before. A 
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century ago Napoleon did a good service for Europe by blotting out 
many petty principalities, and enlarging national boundaries. It is 
national animosities that cause most wars. The treaty, acting on 
the doctrine of self-determination of peoples, has clamped down upon 
Europe the States’ Rights Doctrine of the South, and given to every 
little corner of the country an independent government that has 
asked for it. The adverse conditions which Napoleon rectified to 
some degree have been re-established, and already the bickerings 
and wars have begun. The end we must wait to see. 

The United States have cut loose from the traditions of the past 
We have begun entangling alliances against which Washington 
cautioned us. Some of our public servants seem to assume that we 
are urgently called to regulate the universe—and pay the bills. We 
have loaned fabulous billions to Europe and have received not even 
a cent of interest. But no taxes of the American people have been 
waived. And now and again we hear of motions made to freely 
give to Europe the billions loaned without its further obligation. 
An unprecedented hysteria has swept over our land. We have been 
driving at a furious pace on a strange and unknown road. We have 
planted a new seed; we shall have to wait to know what the harvest 
will be. 

Political wisdom may bring a people to prosperity and illustrious 
progress; unwisdom may bring them to destruction and degreda- 
tion. Democracy has been a talismanic word in the world of late. 
But the idea of democracy seems to be a glittering generality, an 
empty phrase. Those who shouted for it loudest have destroyed 
the direct primary in New York. After all they did not believe 
in democracy. England declared with enthusiasm for self- 
determination of peoples in Europe, but when it came to Ireland 
that was a different matter; it has had to be wrested from her 
by years of guerrilla warfare. And India and Egypt ask for self- 
determination in vain. Many things seem good when prescribed 
for the other fellow, but to be required to take our own medicine is 
really going too far. 

Dean Ince assures us that democracy has few worshipers any 
longer except in America. And even here a suspicion prevails that 
some adhere fixedly to it because their kind of business flourishes 
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best amid the ranks of a credulous people, with no strong arm to 
suppress their subtle depredations. Unfortunately some of the 
people can be fooled all the time, and all the people some of the 
time. Democracy is nothing but a social condition of opportunity. 
And these conditions may prevail under any other name. It is the 
substance and not the name that counts. In this country we hold 
tenaciously to democracy, with all its faults, because we believe 
experience shows that it is liable to furnish the conditions of oppor- 
tunity to all better than any other form of government. And in 
America we have embodied popular government on a majestic scale 
never witnessed before. Our policy in the past was wise; the policy 
of the future must determine our destiny. It is not clear whether 
we are progressing or regressing. Vigilance will be the price of our 
liberty and security. 

Our aim has been to determine the bounds of human progress. 
We conclude that there has been progress in all the spheres of human 
activity commensurate with our finite limitations. The immense 
structures of science and art, of ethics and philosophy, stand as the 
enduring witnesses of progressive civilization over against the 
dirth and ignorance of human savagery. We need only turn to the 
wonders of mathematics and physics, chemistry and biology, phys- 
iology and psychology, and a thousand other realms, to realize 
what transcendent spiritual riches are the possession of our race. 
The science of medicine and therapeutics has extended the span of 
life and ameliorated the earthly lot of man. Painting, sculpture, 
architecture, music, and the drama have brought him unending 
pleasure as well as the realization of his deepest longings. And the 
social, moral, and religious life of man has been intensified and 
enlarged in spiritual endeavors that in all ages have been regarded 
most divine. The history of philosophy, of art, and of morals is 
the resplendent record of a ceaseless progress. 

But is man any the better off therefor, or any happier than the 
ignorant savage? Weanswer he assuredly is. Man has progressed 
along the lines of his supreme desires, and he desires truth, beauty, 
and goodness, which he seeks and enjoys. The chief value of higher 
education is not that it fits man for making a living, but rather that 
it fits him for making a life that is worth living. If it be thought 
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that man would never have progressed had he not been stirred by 
the need of food and other requisites of life, the answer is that a mere 
passive existence would never have satisfied an active intelligent 
being. The progress of man is assured from the very constitution of 
his nature, from the urge of his soul’s aspirations, although external 
conditions must necessarily modify the results. We give expression 
to life in function, and function we must if we will live at all. And 
in so functioning the soul of man has bloomed and ripened in the 
rich and noble fruits of the spirit. ‘A man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he possesseth.”’ 

Is there yet danger that civilization will again decline and pass 
away? Certainly not. Ancient civilizations vanished because 
there was no way of disseminating knowledge and thereby sustain- 
ing intelligence. Books did not exist and manuscripts were scarce 
and expensive. The teaching of the great masters was confined to 
small schools. Knowledge and intelligence accordingly never 
reached the people in any general way. From ignorance and 
indolence they degenerated and perished. Of all inventions the 
printing-press was the most salutary for civilization, and Guten- 
berg’s name is forever worthily surrounded with a nimbus. Printed 
language is now the great storehouse of knowledge, and science and 
philosophy are accessible to all. The Dark Ages cannot conceivably 
occur again. Fluctuations of progress may occur as in the past, 
but certainly no destruction of civilization. 

Physical progress has its limitations, but the vistas of possible 
psychical progress of mankind seems to be unending. Hence in all 
the aeons of future generations there is open to the individual, and 
likewise to the race, the entrancing vision of possible ceaseless 
spiritual progress. But all depends upon the active living will; if 
this be lacking there is no help. 

And after all is said and done it must be admitted that the con- 
ditions of this life are not congenial to that which is perfect. A 
world in which sickness and pain, sorrow and death, are made pos- 
sible, falls short of the ideal. For this reason man has forever 
hoped and will continue to believe in a brighter and better world 
beyond the grave as the final goal of the aspiring soul. 
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THE CURRICULUM OF A TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 
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ABSTRACT 


In what should the education of social workers consist? Their general education 
should include sociology, economics, government, psychology, and biology—properly 
part of anyone’s curriculum. Their prevocational education should include the study 
of social problems and facilities for their solution—subject-matter also valuable to 
future teachers, lawyers, and ministers. Their vocational education should consist 
chiefly in the acquisition of techniques of case-work, disaster relief, neighborhood 
work, community organization, recreation, rural service, organization and administra- 
tion of social agencies, training of new workers, and research. 

What part of the education of social workers can and should be the responsibility 
of the training schools? Not general education. Temporarily varying amounts of 
prevocational education. Primarily and almost exclusively vocational education. 


INTRODUCTION 


Down to the present there has been no adequate study of the 
activities which at various times and places are listed under the 
head of social work. There is no general agreement as to what 
constitutes a social worker or as to his precise functions. Until 
we have had real job analysis the curricula of training schools for 
social work must rest on rather uncertain foundations. 

Nevertheless, we are not utterly without guidance. On the 
basis of deliberations that have gone before, we seem justified in 
making, for the purposes of this discussion, certain assumptions. 
The first is that, while the term social work is applied to activities 
which vary from giving information to travelers to supervising 
paroled prisoners, from locating deserting husbands to administering 
a federal bureau, there is a common thread running through them 
all and distinguishing them more or less from other vocations. 
This common element seems to involve helping maladjusted 
individuals and disorganized groups to overcome internal friction 
and establish working relations with their environment, especially 
with other people. Such tasks are the adjustment of difficulties 
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between members of different racial or national groups, between 
employers and employes, between members of a family, between 
representatives of school and home. Somewhat different tasks 
are the organization of groups for educational or recreational 
purposes, the organization of neighborhoods and communities for 
the control of disease or the accomplishment of some other common 
purpose. 

A second assumption is that there is a growing tendency to 
distinguish between civic responsibility of everyone and those more 
difficult tasks of personal adjustment and social organization 
which require special skill. In the third place, we shall assume 
that it is both likely and desirable that the latter be placed on a 
professional basis. 

Our specific problem: what should constitute the curriculum 
of a school of social work, we shall approach through the broader 
question: what education should a social worker have? With 
some answer to the first and more general question, we may then 
more profitably attack the question of the day in this new form; 
what part of the education of a social worker can and should be 
given by a training school ? 


EDUCATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


For convenience we may divide the education of social workers, 
as of any other vocational group, into three parts: general, pre- 
vocational, and vocational. Admittedly there is no hard and fast 
line between these, but there are certain distinctions which it seems 
important to make. 

General education.—General education, whatever be its content 
or purpose, is so clearly mot the function of a professional school 
that it may be passed over lightly here. However, this does not 
at all signify that its share in the preparation for social work is 
small. Judged by the time consumed, it is the most important 
of the three. 

Moreover, the subjects which appear in the curricula of secondary 
schools and colleges of liberal arts may have a fairly definite bearing 
upon the practice of social work. Thus mathematics lays the 
foundation for accounting, budgets, and statistics. Chemistry 
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and biology are essential to the proper study of dietetics, hygiene, 
and sanitation, all of which have an important place in the social 
worker’s equipment. English, including literature, composition, 
and public speaking, gives breadth of view, ability to understand 
and to make one’s self understood, to write reports and to participate 
in discussion. Foreign languages supplement the functions of 
English and have a direct value in advanced scientific study as 
well as in work with immigrants. 

In the social sciences and allied fields we observe a still more 
vital relationship between general education and _ professional 
practice. History, when taught as the development of peoples, 
gives perspective and an intelligent approach to problems of the 
present. Psychology contributes to an understanding of human 
behavior and how it may be controlled. Pedagogy deals with 
processes of individual development, adjustment to environment, 
participation in the community life—all of which are very much 
like the activities of the social worker. 

Economics, as a part of general education, gives the student 
some notion of the processes of production, exchange, and distribu- 
tion. In its consideration of credit, insurance, unemployment, and 
the labor of women and children, it opens up problems with which 
social workers have to deal quite directly. 

Political science affords, besides a general notion of sovereignty, 
political parties, and the organization of government, more specific 
knowledge of legislative aspects of social problems and ways in 
which nation, state, and municipality serve the common welfare. 

Sociology opens the eyes of the student to the significance of 
interaction, isolation, group organization, social control, and 
collective behavior. Almost inevitably presentation of these 
ideas will involve discussion of social maladjustment and dis- 
organization, which are at the very heart of the social worker’s 
task. 

Finally, an important part of general education, especially 
from the viewpoint of preparing for social work, is the study of 
current events. 

All that has been listed here is likely to appear in the curriculum 
of almost any college of liberal arts. None of it pertains directly 
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to social work. Yet all of it is essential to the thorough preparation 
of the would-be professional social worker. 

Prevocational education.—Under the head of general education 
we have considered elements which might properly enter into the 
schooling of almost anyone. By prevocational education we mean 
that which bears more directly upon the future occupation. We 
distinguish it, however, from vocational education in two ways: 
(1) it deals with the scientific and other foundation rather than with 
specific techniques of doing things, and (2) being less narrowly 
specialized it may also lay a foundation for allied occupations. 

Logically, the prevocational part of education for social work 
may be divided into two parts; practically they will usually be 
dealt with together. They are (1) study of social problems and 
(2) study of facilities for dealing with social probems. Without 
any attempt at classification, let us consider some of the problems 
to be studied as part of the prevocational education of social workers. 

First we may mention those problems pertaining to immigration. 
Why do people move from one country to another? Specifically 
why do they come to America? What habits, customs, and social 
attitudes do they bring with them? What difficulties do they 
encounter in the migration and after? What difficulties do they 
present to the native-born of the new land? What adjustments 
must be made between the old inhabitants and the new arrivals ? 

An allied group of problems pertains to the relations between 
white and black. What are the attitudes of each race toward 
the other? What are the occasions of friction between them ? 
What is the origin and significance of race prejudice? Is one race 
inferior to the other? On what basis can white and black best 
live and work together in America ? 

A third group of problems centers in industrial relations. How 
have employers and employees come to constitute fairly distinct 
social classes? What are the attitudes of each group toward the 
other? At what points do their interests clash? What are the 
occasions of open conflict? How is each side organized for the 
struggle? How is this situation affected by irregular employment 
and other aspects of industrial disorganization? In what ways 
may industrial warfare be limited ? 
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A similar group of problems appears in agriculture. What 
friction is there between farmers on the one hand and middlemen, 
transportation managers, and bankers on the other? What 
friction appears in the relations of country and town dwellers 
generally? Why do the farmers feel themselves unfairly treated ? 
Why do the urban consumers feel themselves exploited by the 
agricultural interests? What possible adjustments are there for 
these various difficulties ? 

Family relations represent another important field for the 
student of social problems. What are the causes of family dis- 
organization as manifested in divorce, desertion, prostitution, 
illegitimacy, woman and child labor, feminism? What reorganiza- 
tion of family life is made necessary by public education, com- 
mercialized recreation, apartment dwelling, the passing of home 
industries and city life generally? Can the more unified family 
life of an earlier generation be restored? Is it desirable that it 
should be? What is the significance of diminishing birth-rates ? 
of delayed marriage ? 

Poverty is the point of approach to problems which cut right 
across the dividing lines we have already indicated. What are the 
causes of economic insufficiency ? What is the significance here of 
irregular employment, low wages, lack of vocational training, 
uncompensated accidents, industrial depressions, physical or mental 
incompetence, large families, thriftlessness, profiteering? What 
are the effects upon each other of individual poverty and a com- 
munity standard of living? How may a community organize 
for the elimination of poverty? What distinction should be made 
between poverty and pauperism ? 

Delinquency represents another phase of social maladjustment. 
Why do states find it desirable to penalize certain kinds of behavior ? 
Why do some individuals fail to abide by these ‘‘rules of the game” 
which we call penal codes? With reference to delinquency what 
is the significance of mental deficiency, physical handicaps, alcohol- 
ism, lack of parental oversight, ‘bad companions,”’ lax enforcement 
of law, poverty, ignorance, migration, race prejudice, previous 
experience with penal systems, freak legislation? How account 
for the popular attitudes toward offenders? What sorts of offenders 
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can be made into law-abiding citizens? How? What may be 
done with the rest’? 

Certain social problems seem to belong peculiarly to urban 
conditions. What difficulties are involved in urban anonymity 
and mobility? What is the effect of the city upon family and 
neighborhood life? How can health and safety be assured in 
congested areas? How provide adequate housing facilities within 
easy reach of places of employment? How provide satisfactory 
transportation? How secure effective government for the hetero- 
geneous population of a great city? 

Other problems seem distinctive of rural life. What is involved 
in the isolation of many rural! dwellers? What peculiar difficulties 
stand in the way of securing proper education, recreation, medical 
care, religious life? What is the significance of conservatism, 
individualism, and the predominance of physical over social 
contacts? What social disorganization is appearing in rural life 
through the telephone, automobile, trolley, consolidated village 
school? What factors are contributing to the reorganization of 
rural life ? 

Public health involves not only physical problems, but social 
problems as well. We are here concerned not only with the germs 
connected with tuberculosis, typhoid fever, malaria, scarlet fever, 
syphilis, gonorrhoea, etc., but with their effects upon an individual’s 
social attitudes and status, the organization of a group, and the 
ways in which a group may reorganize for the purpose of controlling 
these diseases. There are also the questions: What are the existing 
attitudes toward these diseases? What are their origins? How 
do they need to be modified? By what means can they be altered ? 
What is the significance for health of migration from country to 
city or from Europe to America, of congested housing conditions, 
ill-ventilated factories, inadequate garbage disposal, etc. ? 

A related group of problems is suggested by the term mental 
hygiene. What are the causes of abnormal behavior as manifested 
in feeble-mindedness and in nervous and mental diseases? What 
individual maladjustments are most likely to occur in connection 
with mental deviation? How does the presence of mental deviates 
affect the life of social groups—family, neighborhood, labor union, 
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community, state? What are the current attitudes toward feeble- 
mindedness and nervous and mental diseases? What alterations 
in social attitudes may aid in the control of these abnormalities ? 
How may a community or a state best organize to care for its 
subnormal and abnormal members and to prevent their recurrence 
in succeeding generations ? 

Finally, we should note some of the social problems which are 
related to formal education. How may the new member of a 
group—child or immigrant—be enabled to participate in the 
common life? How can he be guided in finding his proper place 
in its domestic, industrial, political, religious, and other aspects ? 
What should be the relative emphasis upon imitation and origi- 
nality, upon co-operation and individual effort, upon the learning of 
past achievements and the solving of new problems? In passing 
on a culture to a new generation or to foreigners what changes 
does it undergo? Are they loss or gain? 

Let these samples stand for that phase of prevocational training 
which we have called the study of social problems. This does 
not necessarily mean the taking of courses in particular departments, 
nor even the taking of courses bearing particular names. The 
material here suggested might be organized in a great variety of 
ways to meet various situations. But it does not seem important 
that the future social worker should have the opportunity, and 
perhaps be required, to give some academic consideration to this 
whole field of practical social problems. However, it is not enough 
to study these problems; it is also essential to know something of 
the facilities for dealing with them. As a matter of fact, there 
seems little likelihood that this latter phase will be slighted, because 
in actual teaching it links up quite naturally with the first. 

Turning to what we may call social resources, we shall consider 
specifically legal provisions, public departments, public institutions, 
private philanthropy, and voluntary non-charitable effort. 

Among legal provisions to be noted here are labor laws such as 
those regulating the manner of payment of wages, minimum wage, 
hours of labor, protection of dangerous machinery, liability and 
compensation for accidents, insurance. Then there are laws 
specially affecting the family such as those regulating marriage and 
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divorce, control of property, guardianship, adoption. Other laws 
affecting children are those requiring certain minimum attendance 
upon school, regulating the employment of minors, establishing 
juvenile courts. Other laws control the admission of immigrants 
and the acquiring of citizenship. There are special regulations 
affecting certain races such as the “Jim Crow” laws of the South 
and alien land laws of the West. On the health side there are the 
laws concerning vaccination, isolation of communicable diseases, 
spitting, disposal of garbage, lighting and ventilation of certain 
buildings. As to safety there are laws governing the construction 
of various buildings, those requiring fire escapes, etc. In the bills 
of rights, constitutions, and criminal codes we note the general 
rights of accused persons, such as speedy trial, trial by jury, bail, 
bonds, etc. Finally there are the so-called Poor Law, laws 
providing pensions, and those affecting the feeble-minded and 
insane. All these laws seem to be of vital importance to social 
work, but at least a general knowledge of them should be a part 
of the equipment of every citizen. 

Practically every public department and bureau has some 
significance for social work. A recent bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Welfare indicates eight state departments 
“which have a direct connection with social service.” The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, including the state agricultural college, does 
extension work in agriculture, household management, food utiliza- 
tion, clothing efficiency, boys’ and girls’ club work, farm manage- 
ment and administration. The Department of Correction main- 
tains a prison, two reformatories, a prison camp and hospital, 
and a state farm. The Department of Education has divisions 
of vocational education, university extension, immigration and 
Americanization, the blind, and public libraries. The Department 
of Labor and Industries has divisions of industrial safety, statistics, 
and standards; it also maintains three free employment offices. 
The Department of Mental Diseases maintains ten institutions 
for the insane, two for the feeble-minded, one for epileptics, and a 
psychopathic hospital; it also holds clinics in various parts of the 
state for diagnosis, advice, and follow-up work. The Department 
of Public Health has divisions of sanitary engineering, communicable 
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diseases, water and sewerage laboratories, biologic laboratories, 
food and drugs, hygiene and tuberculosis and district health 
officers; it also maintains four tuberculosis hospitals. The Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare has divisions of aid and relief, child guardian- 
ship, juvenile training, private incorporated charities, housing and 
town planning; it also maintains a state infirmary, a hospital 
school for crippled children, and three industrial schools for way- 
ward children. The Probation Commission supervises probation 
work in courts throughout the state. These are samples of what 
may be found in many states. Moreover, similar departments 
and bureaus are to be found in our municipal governments and in 
our Federal government. Besides these it is important to name 
the insurance departments, bureaus of vital statistics, licensing 
bureaus, police departments, the courts. Every citizen ought to 
know something about these. Their acquaintance is particularly 
necessary to the social worker. 

In naming public departments we have indicated many of the 
public institutions. Briefly to recapitulate, we have public hospi- 
tals, custodial asylums and colonies, almshouses, infirmaries, 
prisons, reformatories, industrial schools, parental schools, jails, 
police stations, detention homes, schools, libraries, parks, play- 
grounds, baths, gymnasia, immigrant stations, lodging houses, 
woodyards, etc. 

Of private social agencies, usually of a charitable or philanthropic 
character, we have numbers without end. An interesting array 
is presented in a recent pamphlet of the American Association of 
Social Workers, entitled ‘‘The Profession of Social Work.” One 
very common type of private agency, most frequently known as 
associated charities or charity organization society, does what is 
now called family work. Specially needy children are cared for 
by orphanages, so-called “‘children’s homes,” child-placing societies, 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to children, humane societies, 
juvenile protective associations, child labor committees, and 
visiting teachers’ associations. What is called neighborhood work 
is done by settlements, institutional churches, rescue missions, 
Salvation Army, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Knights of Columbus, 
Community Service Inc., boys’ and girls’ clubs. Community work, 
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in so far as it differs from neighborhood work, includes councils 
and federations of social agencies, bureaus of municipal research, 
chambers of commerce, rotary clubs, city clubs, federations of 
women’s clubs, community foundations, etc. Housing reform 
involves the work of philanthropic trust funds, limited dividend 
housing companies, industrial housing, Octavia Hill associations, 
housing associations whose work is chiefly investigation and 
publicity. Private agencies dealing with delinquents are prisoner’s 
aid societies, prison associations, committees on prison labor, 
various organizations that visit institutions for religious or educa- 
tional purposes, and others that furnish voluntary probation officers. 
Health agencies include hospitals, dispensaries, public health 
nursing associations, mental hygiene and social hygeine societies, 
anti-tuberculosis associations. Industrial welfare work is provided 
by corporations and religious organizations. It would be well for 
every citizen to have general information about some of these 
private agencies; the social worker needs to know many of them 
well. 

Last in our rough classification of social resources we shall name 
some voluntary, non-charitable agencies. Typical of these are 
the co-operative stores, creameries, and other marketing and buying 
associations. Credit unions, building and loan associations, and 
mutual insurance companies represent another group. In rural 
districts are the granges, farm and home bureaus, and agricultural 
societies. In the cities are the trade union colleges and health 
centers. In this list should also appear the churches and not a few 
of the community organizations already named, such as chambers 
of commerce and civic clubs. 

This rapid review of social probems and facilities for their 
solution may have seemed to some of you quite “‘sketchy,” to 
others it has doubtless been an unnecessary repetition of things 
already well known. Its only justification is this: that we may have 
before us concrete material instead of general terms like ‘‘ charities 
and corrections,” ‘“‘social pathology,” “city problems,” “labor 
problems,” “rural sociology,” etc., terms which vary greatly in 
meaning and content. 
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All this we have described as prevocational because, for the 
social worker, it is the connecting link between general education on 
the one hand and specific techniques on the other. Also it is important 
to realize that it bears directly not only upon social work, but also 
upon teaching, the ministry, law, and politics. Moreover, it is 
just the sort of thing that should figure largely in training for 
citizenship. In this latter connection it should be considered 
as general rather than prevocational, for no student with this civic 
interest would be apt to cover the whole field or to pay much atten- 
tion to its details. But there is little here that the future social 
worker can afford to ignore. It all bears directly upon his future 
vocation. For him it bridges the gap between general theory and 
specific technique. 

Vocational education.—Turning now to the vocational education 
of the social worker, we shall consider the subject-matter which 
pertains most intimately to his future work and which pertains 
much more to it than to other occupations. The most important 
part of the vocational education in this limited sense has to do with 
the techniques of doing things. But along with the development 
of technique will inevitably go the imparting of information and 
the elaboration of a philosophy. 

First let us consider the informational aspect of vocational 
education for social work. This is not apt to include much which 
has not already been suggested by the outline of prevocational 
education. But there is an important difference. There should 
be for vocational purposes a much more thorough and detailed 
study of those social problems and resources with which the student 
is likely to deal in his future work. As a family worker he will 
need a more intimate acquaintance with the laws pertaining to 
desertion and non-support; as a children’s worker he must be more 
familiar with laws of guardianship; as a probation officer he must 
know court procedure more thoroughly. As a medical-social 
worker he must learn carefully the organization and procedure of 
hospitals and dispensaries. In any branch of social work he must 
have a sufficient knowledge of certain diseases and of medical 
practice to enable him to co-operate effectively with physicians 
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and nurses. The Americanization worker should have an intimate 
acquaintance with the customs and language of the racial or national 
groups with which he proposes to deal. So we might go on with the 
informational aspect of vocational training, but these examples 
should suffice to indicate that what is here involved is primarily 
a more specialized and more intensive study of the social problems 
and resources which are properly the subject-matter of prevocational 
education. 

The philosophy of social work is likewise not exclusively a 
part of vocational training. In fact, it is more likely to be a 
by-product of all the processes we have mentioned and of others. 
In personal experience outside of formal instruction, in general 
education, in prevocational education and throughout the vocational 
training the thoughtful student will be gradually building up a 
social philosophy. However, it may be well at some point in the 
vocational course to deal with this specifically and to organize it 
more carefully than is otherwise apt to happen. 

But that which marks off the vocational from the prevocational 
and the general phases of education is the attention to techniques. 
By this is not meant the mechanical acquisition of the routine of 
particular organizations, but the study of various methods of meet- 
ing practical, concrete problems with the reasons that lie behind 
the varying procedure. It means making the students face and 
think out, in classroom or field, problems which most nearly approxi- 
mate those they will meet in the positions to which they are later 
to go. 

Now what are the “‘educationally communicable techniques”’ 
of social work? We naturally think first of social case-work. On 
the side of investigation and diagnosis this is most easily accessible 
through Miss Richmond’s Social Diagnosis and various teaching 
records. It is to be hoped that the treatment side of case-work 
will be equally well presented in forthcoming books. In addition, 
there is a growing literature setting forth the application of case 
methods to family deserters, needy and wayward children, unmar- 
ried mothers, patients in hospitals and dispensaries, feeble-minded 
and psychopathic individuals, adult offenders, etc. 
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There seem to be equally definite techniques for the organiza- 
tion and administration of recreation. There is a considerable 
literature dealing with the organization of boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
the conduct of pageants, dramatics, gymnastics, athletics, and 
non-apparatus games. Less well presented are the techniques of 
supervising dance halls, skating rinks, bathing beaches, moving 
pictures, etc. Both in the case of recreation and of case-work there 
are not only literatures, but more or less definite plans for training 
through actual participation in the processes studied. 

In recent years there has been developed a teachable technique 
for meeting disasters and emergencies. It is especially to the Red 
Cross that we owe the mapping out of ways for organizing and 
administering the relief so often needed in the wake of fire, flood, 
earthquake, famine, and riot. 

Perhaps the most exact of all the social work techniques have 
to do with research. There is some debate as to whether research 
should be classed as the practice of social work or as the study of 
social science. But in either case, we will surely agree that some 
training in statistics, social surveys, and special investigations is 
desirable for the social worker. 

In neighborhood work the elaboration of “educationally com- 
municable techniques” seems to be less advanced. Perhaps we 
may say that this field calls not so much for a distinctive technique 
as for a distinctive combination of various techniques used in 
other fields. Nevertheless, the settlements, institutional churches, 
Y.M.C.A., and other neighborhood agencies have outlined fairly 
definite ways of doing certain things. 

Community organization represents another doubtful field. 
Yet there are developing more and more definite programs for 
drawing together the people of a community through co-operative 
study of community needs and resources, for correlating social 
agencies through councils and federations, for securing honest and 
efficient government through civic leagues and bureaus of municipal 
research. Both in neighborhood werk and community work it 
seems difficult to offer the students a progressive educational 
experience in the field. This is due partly to the nature of the work 
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and partly to the fact that these techniques have not been well 
organized for teaching purposes. 

Rural social work is like neighborhood work in that it seems not 
to have a distinctive technique of its own, but rather to modify 
and combine parts of various techniques used in other fields. 
But it is well to realize that this modification and combination is 
exceedingly important for the social worker who plans to serve the 
small town and the open country. The giving of well-planned 
practice work is no less difficult in this field than in neighborhood 
and community work generally. 

The technique of organization and administration of social 
agencies is likewise in an early stage of its development. But there 
are already emerging standards for division of responsibility 
between board, executive, and staff, for accounting, filing, and 
record-keeping, for news stories and annual reports. Literature is 
scant and opportunities for practice are few, but there is no lack 
of laboratory material for a class in organization and administration. 

Perhaps least progress of all has been made in establishing a 
technique for the training of new workers, volunteers, and students. 
Yet we ventured last year in the Simmons College School of Social 
Work to introduce a course dealing with the educational aspects of 
social work. We considered the preparation of teaching material 
and planning of field work. 

From another point of view the vocational training may be 
divided into four parts: (1) class discussion, (2) outside study, (3) 
observation, (4) practice. Classroom discussion may be understood 
to include lectures, but the best teaching will certainly reduce lectur- 
ing toa minimum. The chief value of the classroom is the oppor- 
tunity it provides for joint participation by the students in the 
discussion of problems arising in their outside study and field 
work or those which may be set before them by the instructor. 
The outside study will involve reading, thinking, and compiling 
of material for presentation to the class. Observation will include 
not only the conventional trips to institutions, but also attendance 
upon clinics, courts, conferences, the study of records, filing systems, 
etc. Practice will consist in actual participation in investigation, 
diagnosis, and treatment of the problems of real people, individually 
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or in groups. This last should probably occupy not less than one- 
third of the vocational training. 


THE PLACE OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


So far we have been dealing with the general question: In what 
should the education of a social worker consist? We are now ready 
for the specific question: What part of the education of social 
workers can and should be given by a training school ? 

There is little likelihood of disagreement on the proposition 
that what we have described as vocational education should be 
given by a training school serving this specific purpose. Because 
it is so largely technical in character and because it pertains so 
very much more to social work than to any other vocation, it should 
not be open to the general run of university students nor to the 
type of folk who frequent most extension courses. For the same 
reasons this teaching should be done by people who are not only 
able to tell the students about social problems and about social 
work, but who are also able to initiate them into its processes. 

I think there is equally little likelihood of disagreement on the 
proposition that what we have described as general education is not 
properly the function of a training school. If this be true, then the 
debatable ground lies in the field we have called prevocational. 
Should any or all of the prevocational education be given in the 
training school? The answer to this question must vary from 
institution to institution. 

If a training school admits students who have not had pre- 
vocational education, clearly it must offer more or less of this 
preliminary work. But so long as this practice continues, one 
should be wary of calling the training school a professional school. 
Also it should be borne in mind that the prevocational education, 
the study of social problems and resources, is of value in education 
for citizenship and is particularly helpful to future teachers, minis- 
ters, and lawyers. Furthermore, no special training school need be 
created and maintained for the purpose of teaching these subjects. 
Any college or university should and, if it will, can give the courses 
which are for the social worker prevocational and for other students 
general or cultural. In proportion as the training schools include 
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this prevocational subject-matter in their entrance requirements 
they will stimulate the teaching of such courses in the undergraduate 
colleges and will free their own time, money, and energy for the 
strictly vocational training. 

However, it is probably true that for some time students will 
come to the training schools with preparation that is quite varied 
and academically uneven. Hence there appear to be some very 
great advantages in having the training school a part of a univer- 
sity, in order that academic deficiencies may be made up. This 
means that students will frequently be taking at the same time 
some vocational and some prevocational work. But an analysis 
of the curricula of training schools indicates that this is happening 
now. The only change suggested here is that the prevocational 
and the vocational work be frankly separated, so far as courses are 
concerned, with the hope that ultimately the one will become an 
entrance requirement, the other the program of a professional 
school. 


I. What education should social workers have ? 
1. General education 
2. Prevocational education 
a) Study of Social Problems; e.g., those involved in 
Immigration Urban Conditions 
Race Relations Rural Conditions 
Industrial Relations Public Health 
Family Relations Mental Hygiene 
Poverty Education 
Delinquency 
b) Study of Social Resources; e.g., 
Legal Provisions 
Public Departments 
Public Institutions 
Private Philanthropy 
Voluntary Non-Charitable Agencies 


. Vocational education 
a) Information—more specialized and more intensive study of social 


problems and resources 
b) Philosophy 
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c) Technical training in 
social case-work with 
Families Sick 
Children Handicapped 
Delinquents Unemployed 
Defectives Vocationally maladjusted 
Institution Management 
Recreation 
Disaster Relief 
Research 
Statistics 
Surveys 
Special Investigations 
Neighborhood Work 
Community Organization 
Rural Social Work 
Organization and Administration 
Training of Social Workers 


II. What part of the education of social workers can and should be given by 
training schools ? 


1. General education—very little 
2. Prevocational education—temporarily and in part 


3. Vocational education—almost entirely 
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O. FRED BOUCKE 
State College, Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 


Introduction: The progress of social science so far has consisted in an improved 
qualitative analysis rather than in a growing exactness of quantitative measurements. 
A larger fund of data has been used, but the method and results are in the main still 
those of much earlier investigators. The question arises: Is this inevitable, and if so, 
why? What is the nature of social laws? 

Argument: Natural Science. To understand the limits of social science we must 
first study the aims and methods of natural science. This latter aims chiefly at the 
discovery of types of events or of connections, calling them causal relations or laws. 
The laws represent groups of things or physical relations as such, or magnitudes whose 
relative changes are uniform. Rates of change are referred to other concomitants 
(antecedents or consequents) with figure as “‘conditions.’”’ Not all natural sciences 
obtain equally precise results, for the events treated as units, and the units ot time and 
space, vary in make-up, in stability, and in definiteness of size. Causation, however, 
is never anything more than a statement of the inter-connections themselves, with 
emphasis (1) on specific members of the group known as a law, and (2) on a plurality 
of causes or of effects. Furthermore, natural science always attains its ends by cou- 
pling inference with measurement. Inference alone is insufficient; but if variations of 
things and magnitudes are introduced under proper control of “conditions,” a certain 
uniformity of relations will appear, and this leads to generalizations which, though 
having partly a subjective origin, have objective validity also. Most laws of nature 
indeed may be verified by the senses, directly or indirectly, and suggest practical 
applications. 


INTRODUCTION: THE RESULTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE UP TO DATE 


Let us call history, politics, sociology, and economics the social 
sciences par excellence. There are of course others of a more special 
sort such as anthropology, ethnology, criminology, and soon. But 
let us ignore them because they are not important as test cases for 
the achievements and possibilities of social science, or because their 
results will depend in goodly part upon those of the broader fields 
mentioned first. The question then may be asked today as it has 
been asked before: What exactly justifies our calling these disci- 
plines sciences? What have they so far accomplished that is 
strictly scientific? And what are the limits beyond which we dare 
not hope to attain accurate generalizations about social events, 
regardless of our efforts and abilities ? 
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Notable progress in the study of human relations has, to be 
sure, been made during the last 150 years. It would be unjust to 
the work of investigators past and present to put the literature of 
recent generations on a level with that of earlier days. The temper 
of discussion, the methods of inquiry, the wealth of data unearthed 
and correlated, and the benefits that have indirectly accrued to 
mankind from these modern searchings into social processes—they 
all mean an improvement that we may well be proud of. It is not 
that the great minds who have so far dedicated their lives to the 
exploration of human records labored in vain, or did something 
scarcely worth while. No. In questioning the powers of social 
research we must not underrate what has already been brought to 
light. We should not suspect the pioneers of having lacked acu- 
men, or of having been careless in their ways. 

Nevertheless, the arguments once used to elucidate the limita- 
tions of social science have partly lost force through changes in 
other basic fields. The present for this reason is an opportune time 
to review the problem, and to emphasize new points in an otherwise 
familiar thesis. ‘The hopes of contemporaries for a science of melio- 
ration should not be raised too high, lest our disappointment be 
equally great. To awaken to the defects of existing systems of 
economy, jurisprudence, theology, and ethics is one thing; but to 
believe that betterment is certain if we but wish it, if we study 
diligently the facts of social life, is quite another thing. What 
today as much as ever we should remember is the radical difference 
between natural and social sciences in fundamental respects. The 
case for the latter is none too good even when judged by its best 
examples of exposition, as now printed and preached; but it is weak- 
ened still more by an impartial methodological treatment. What 
offhand may seem an astonishing paucity of results in social science 
may then please us as the best possible under the circumstances. 
We shall perhaps be chagrined over our shortcomings, but we shall 
quit trying for the unattainable, enjoying the while the gains that 
go with every loss. 

Up to date certainly social scientists as a class have promised 
more than they could fulfil. This has been a rather common mis- 
take, and one that need not surprise us. It began with the beliefs 
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of the eighteenth century that a law of progress really existed and 
might be found upon investigation. We must never forget that the 
birth of social science is due to a once ardent faith in a parallel be- 
tween the laws of physics and the principles of human behavior. The 
Newtonian system, it was held, had a counterpart in the sphere of 
social relations. Laws were to be stated for the latter which should 
closely resemble those of the former. Regularity of individual 
events or of groups of events was an assumption which men started 
out with before launching upon their journey of discovery. And 
though in the course of further inquiries an appreciable change of 
opinion took place, yet the term science continued to be applied to 
social studies. Today we are still inclined to aim at achievements 
which shall compare favorably with those of the physical sciences. 

Circumstantial evidence to this effect might be proffered in 
current literature on the subject. We might take at random from 
our shelves volumes of recent publication and ask ourselves whether 
they have not overstated the case for social science. But more 
especially, also, we might bear in mind the age of these sciences, and 
reflect meekly on what they have produced in definite and incon- 
testable formulations of law. Noting the decades gone by since the 
dawn of social science we might compare its work so far with that 
of other inquiries. What progress, for instance, did physics make 
from, say, 1630 to 1780? What are the great milestones in the 
development of chemistry between 1770 and 1920? What did 
geologists contribute to human knowledge since the days of Lyell ? 
What must biology be credited with for a similar period? Plainly, 
for these fields a century and a half has meant marked advance, 
astounding discoveries, and applications that may well be the envy 
of every toiler, be he scientist or philosopher. But what services 
exactly has social science rendered ? 

For our purposes history of course need not be considered at all. 
For most of us will grant at once that the historian is a scientist only 
in his method or in spirit, and not in his aims and results. Science, 
if it is anything, comprises a body of generalizations. It involves 
measurements of quantitative relations which are uniform, however 
variable their external appearances. Science correlates events as 
such, or relative magnitudes of things and classes. It seeks types 
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and logical grounds for prediction, while history is most interested 
in the individual, be it an object, a situation, an event, or a human 
being. History therefore is not properly speaking a science whose 
limits need discussing. But we are directly concerned with politics, 
sociology, and economics. If we ponder on the what and how of 
social science, it must be with special reference to these three sub- 
jects. 

Now, judging by results, these three sciences surely cannot be 
said to have realized their original program. That is, not if we 
treat them as sciences in the narrower meaning of the word. For as 
to politics, it has hardiy ever been more than a description of exist- 
ing institutions. It has told us at length about the mechanism of 
this or that government. It has gone into details that are interest- 
ing, and by its comparisons has suggested improvements now and 
then. But it has not proceeded according to the rules of a true 
science, nor netted generalizations valid for a long time, for all 
nations. An analysis of principles has not seldom been sacrificed for 
the sake of norms conceived ethically. The ethical undercurrent 
has hindered rather than helped politics as a would-be science; while 
abstractions have not gone far enough because of a dearth of verifi- 
able materials. So-called political philosophy in this respect did 
better. It managed somehow to strike bedrock in speculations 
about human nature, and left an outlook that was broadening and 
inspiring, even if not immediately productive of universal truths. 
But this being so, is political philosophy in any garb more scientific 
than descriptive politics? Some will possibly say yes. Others 
will point to the personal bias, to the passions of most publicists, 
and correspondingly discount their utterance on final problems. 
In any case, politics does not stand as secure as seems desirable. 
Its value as a study of particulars is undeniable, but its scientific 
character has not been proved. 

Has sociology, however, done very much better? Is it really a 
science and not a philosophy of values, or a depiction of facts? 
Has the sociologist or economist laid down propositions that will 
endure, propositions definitely verifiable and quantitatively put ? 

As suggested before, let us take the most eminent and influential 
sociological treatises of the last fifty years and see how much in them 
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is science, and how much philosophy; how much is akin to historical 
narration, and how much a brief for reforms. We shall find quite a 
variety of treatments. We shall find little that is scientific accord- 
ing to the requirements of a physicist, and much that is valuable 
precisely because natural scientists would pronounce it to be unsci- 
entific. Incidentally, then, we should confess this at the outset: It 
is unfair and fatuous to compare the work of natural and social 
scientists as if they sought like ends with like means. Assuredly, 
that would be a grave mistake. We must at once recognize differ- 
ences in subject-matter and standards, and ask merely in what 
exactly they consist, and what points deserve emphasis today in 
opposition to claims formerly made. 

Thus, if we are at all interested in the future of social inquiries, 
we must lay aside with mixed feelings the best books that have 
recently come from the press both in Europe and in Anglo-Saxon 
countries. On the one hand (we grant) how much toil and care! 
What range of observations and skill in the presentation of materials! 
What profusion of facts, of stimulating ideas, and of verities that 
rank with the finest of poet and seer! How admirable as a whole the 
work submitted for our critical consideration! And yet, on the 
other hand, how doubtful the superiority of the finest of these 
modern treatises over the musings of an Aristotle or Plato! The 
environmental data, of course, are distinctly of the present moment, 
and vastly outnumber those of ancient writers. But as a psycho- 
logical analysis the Politics of Aristotle, e.g., is hardly inferior to 
anything conceived within our own days. Twenty-three centuries 
seem to have made small difference as regards big things. For there 
is still today in our volumes a mountain of qualitative analysis, and 
a molehill of quantitative correlations. Intuition still plays an 
honorable réle. Generalization still pertains to individual human 
nature, not to society the world over. Or, if principles for the 
latter are announced, they spring from reflection and local experi- 
ences rather than from inquiries objectively verified. Statistical 
tabulations do not mean as much even nowadays as some would 
have us believe. Indeed, they are rarely worked into the texture of 
the main argument. Induction is at low ebb, and the deductive 
method at high tide of popularity. Laws are sparsely used, and not 
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always frankly stated. The philosophical mood is gaining favor 
again, while the variety of topics embraced in current surveys is 
more impressive than logical. It must be admitted, sociology 
increasingly has borrowed from psychology and economics, and 
thereby bewildered many a friendly reader. The worth of socio- 
logical labors has always been its dynamic interpretation of life, its 
selection of facts once neglected or not known to exist, and its spirit 
of truth-seeking 2nd helpfulness. But as a science sociology has 
not advanced greatly since the pre-Christian era. 

Neither have economists reason for congratulating themselves at 
the expense of their confréres; for especially in these days the science 
of economics speaks without force of conviction. A period of transi- 
tion is passing before us that leaves many wishes and few dogmas. 
Clearly defined fields are no longer as popular as years ago. The 
exactness of classical, neo-classical, and marginal economics has 
turned out to be artificial and not in keeping with facts. Catallac- 
tics, statics, and the “economic man”’ are terms used cautiously 
now, or else are decried as misleading catchwords. We have dis- 
carded old notions and turned to new missions. We have qualified 
theorems so meticulously that little of their original character is left. 
We are looking for a reconstruction that shall be more truly scien- 
tific, though meanwhile entertaining doubts. Commerce and finance 
as college curricula are devouring economic theory. An adaptation 
to what is threatens to swerve us completely from the hard path of 
truth for its own sake. Thus economics is no longer setting other 
social students a shining example. It has failed us, not because it 
does not possess real advantages in definiteness of scope, nor because 
of a dearth of scholars in the field, but because many of its crucial 
tenets have been shown to be proofs rather than laws. Proofs 
follow from premises and are readily given. But laws turn on 
facts, and may not always be forthcoming after the facts have been 
studied. The difference between proof and a law ‘of nature is 
generic. 

THE PROBLEM AND PLAN OF EXPOSITION 

A review of the limits of social science, then, is justified by the 
meagerness of achievements up to date, to say nothing of the logical 
queries to which we shall now turn. It will be profitable for every 
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social scientist to ask himself at some stage of his journey: Just 
where precisely am I going? What aids may I use, and what can- 
not be attained? Am I for instance a scientist or a philosopher ? 
Are values facts, or must they be treated differently? May I hope 
to give advice to practical men of affairs, to reformers, and to states- 
men? Or are my generalizations necessarily confined to transient 
things and conditions, so that social laws are both impermanent 
and vague ? 

In answering these questions we shall do well to contrast again, 
as has commonly been done, natural sciences with social sciences. 
But for one thing the former will have to be divided into two groups 
according to whether they deal with organic matter or not, and for 
another thing we shall have to judge the scientific value of a study 
by its methods no less than by its subject-matter and results. All 
correlations of science will appear to be either qualitative or quan- 
titative. This distinction is suggested directly by differences in 
the units of events and in those of time or space. The question of 
units and their mode of measurement therefore becomes highly 
important in assigning to any one study its place among sciences. 
What are called causal and conditional phenomena must be con- 
sidered mainly from the standpoint of these units and of our 
method of measuring their interrelations. On the one hand vital 
phenomena become causal regardless of volitional aspects; on the 
other hand social happenings will evince a range of variability that 
interferes greatly with generalizations of a sweeping sort. The 
nature of our data, indeed, predetermines the nature of means and 
ends. Not only must the form of inference be distinguished from 
that of measurement, but in addition our measurements will prove 
to be of two different kinds. The limits of social science are the 
outcome largely of such major points in methodology. 


A. NATURAL SCIENCE 


Chief aims.—If we consider the characteristics of natural science 
first, we shall be reminded from the start of the fact that all knowl- 
edge concerns groups of facts or events, and not individual facts. 
This is true whether we are historians, biologists, crystalographers, 
or meteorologists. ‘To man the world is necessarily a web of rela- 
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tions, a vast mosaic of many pieces and designs. Nothing is viewed 
wholly as an individual. Everything is linked with something else 
by that sense of temporal and spatial continuity to which we are 
heir without end. It is groups of events that the man of the street 
is conscious of; and it is a group of things or qualities that sciences 
try to correlate in the final stages of their work. 

The groups so correlated are always sequences and coexistences. 
That is, the events occur either in succession, or simultaneously. 
If it is the former, we call them sequences. If it is the latter, they 
are known as coexistences. Our mind is so fashioned that all 
classes of things and their connections must be pictured as either 
one or the other, or as a combination of the two. 

But what interests the scientist most of all is, of course, the 
regularity of recurrence of such sets of objects or events as he may 
isolate in space or time. The aim of science is the discovery of laws, 
i.e., of a demonstration of the invariable connection existing between 
specified classes of things. The ideal for this purpose is an absolute 
regularity, and is attained by some sciences. Regularity less than 
100 per cent is theoretically not possible, but exists for the per- 
ceivable facts of common sense which sometimes are correlated by 
science. We must certainly grant that these “empirical” laws and 
partial repetitions of events have a significance second only to that 
of “exact” laws. And for this reason they are treated as laws. 

Qualitative and quantitative analysis.—Furthermore, science 
always treats of laws or correlations (the two terms may here be 
used interchangeably) either qualitatively or quantitatively, since 
it connects either events and qualities as such, or varying quantities 
of them. It is possible, for instance, to say that water is a com- 
pound of two elements, meaning that two events invariably connect 
so as to form water. This might be considered a case of the coexist- 
ence of two things known as hydrogen and oxygen. But the chemist 
also takes note of a second fact, viz., of a constant proportion of 
these two elements when reduced to lowest units. Definite amounts 
of hydrogen and oxygen combine so as to produce a new attribute 
called water. Thus qualitative and quantitative correlations go 
together, and are usually part of one law of nature. Qualities or 
events such as two gases, or sound and density of medium, or metal 
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and conductivity, are correlated assuch. But even more important 
may be the determination of magnitudes of such things or events. 
Constant ratios or relative rates of change will have to be figured 
out and made the basis of aformula. For change is continuous, and 
the measurement of change a cardinal feature in all science. Accu- 
rate knowledge must consist of mutable rather than of stationary 
conditions. Only in this sense will science reveal regularities of 
recurrence. 

Natural sciences not all equally exact—What is more, in acknow]l- 
edging this ideal of precision in scientific enterprise, several reserva- 
tions must be made at once, lest we overrate our powers, namely, 
in the first place, there is a difference between the physical or inor- 
ganic, and the organic fields of research. The former are the oldest, 
and deal exclusively with perfect repetitions of events specified in 
the law. No exception to this regularity exists, except it be due to 
errors of calculation or correlation. But as soon as we enter the 
realm of vital phenomena, absolute constancy of interrelations is 
exceptional rather than common. Indeed, it may logically be out 
of the question, even though a high degree of regularity, measured 
on a percentage basis, may be reached. The generalizations of 
biological inquiries, e.g., do not for the most part indicate such 
infallible connections between specific events as the physicist or 
astronomer boasts of. It is not likely, considering all the circum- 
stances. And it deserves particular mention that there are natural 
sciences which in degree of irregularity of the recurrence of events 
approach the social sciences. Tolump the natural sciences as if they 
were all equally exact is to ignore a basic principle in methodology. 

In the second place, we may note that even some physical 
sciences find it hazardous to generalize upon a quantitative analysis 
of relations. Meteorology, for example, is handicapped in this 
respect. As meteorologists we know, to be sure, what classes of 
things or of events enter into any possible situation we may want to 
study. We know all the physical facts involved. We know what 
temperature is, what the constituents of the atmosphere are, what 
winds signify, or electrical disturbances or radiation of heat or fog 
or particles of matter suspended in the air. All these elements are 
known, and for the largest part may be ignored in the measurements 
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necessary to a forecast. But we cannot compute the quantities of 
each set of physical facts per time and space unit. We are at a loss 
to understand the relative changes occurring in outdoor nature, and 
hence must be circumspect in our weather reports. 

Units for measurement and generalization.—In the third place— 
and most important—all regularities of science are conditional and 
subjective from one standpoint. For if we speak of perfectly 
regular recurrences as the test of a true law of nature, we must mean 
recurrences of select events or groups of them; and the question now 
arises: Do events occur actually as grouped by science? What is 
the purpose of selection, and what kind of events are we then talking 
about? Viewing our admirable laws of nature in this light we shall 
realize the artificiality of all scientific formulas, even while allowing 
to the natural sciences a mastery that can never be claimed by social 
inquiries. 

Let us note, then, that for purposes of correlation sciences are 
generally concerned with three sorts of units. Other units which 
constitute standards of measurement, or are derived from them, 
have no significance here. It is not the meter or the kilogram that 
must engage our attention just now, although these are admittedly 
important as aids to measurement. But apart from such aids we 
must recognize three classes of units, since they explain in no small 
degree the difference between social and natural sciences. And 
these units we shall designate here as the irreducible ones of a 
physical or chemical make-up, and as composite units of either a 
physical or non-physical make-up. In the first grouping we contrast 
chemical with physical concepts, in the second, physical with psy- 
chical aspects. 

The chemist conducts a qualitative or quantitative analysis by 
disintegrating substances and finding homogeneous elements. He 
speaks of elements as the materials out of which compounds are 
built. The elements furthermore are pictured as non-divisible 
entities called ‘‘atoms,”’ which in various numbers and proportions 
of mass unite with one another. Thus regular recurrences of cer- 
tain combinations are explained. The units of chemistry are not 
only infinitely small, but represent matter subject to a continuous 
metamorphosis. 
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The irreducible units of other inorganic sciences do not refer to 
kinds of matter, but to magnitudes of energy. They owe their 
origin to a fundamental feature, namely, to a conflict of forces that 
manifests itself as heat or motion or light. This motion may be 
identified with tangible bodies, solid or liquid or gaseous, with 
immaterial entities of an electrical nature, or with changes of such 
magnitudes. We may attribute it to solar heat, or to still remoter 
facts. We may study it in any form we like. But in all cases our 
final unit for measurement is one of energy. The chemical standard 
of attributes and of the classification of substances is not applicable. 
As physicists we do not care whether gas is a simple or a complex 
affair, whether light is material or non-material in the ordinary 
sense of the word. We merely take these classes of matter to be 
energy in motion, and correlate different forms of it quantitatively. 
The behavior of light, for instance, is correlated with different bodies 
classified as we please. We study its velocity and deflections in 
translucent or opaque bodies, in magnetic fields, or in articles of 
commerce. Physical phenomena notably are observed with regard 
to quantitative changes per time, though a purely qualitative 
analysis has its usefulness, as the applications of industry have 
shown again and again. 

If now, however, we pass over to biology or geology or physi- 
ology, or to any of their subdivisions, we shall also encounter a third 
class of units which is neither chemical nor physical according to 
previous definition. It is not an irreducible thing at all. Instead 
it is a composite of such units as the primary natural sciences deal 
with, or else any object or relation different from atoms or electrons 
or lines of force. For some sciences these composites are tangible 
things chiefly; for others intangible relations chiefly. Generally 
speaking they are known to common sense, and figure prominently 
in our everyday problems. But some of them are distinctly the 
product of scientific abstraction. 

The third class of units has a place in the natural sciences as well 
as in the social. In the one case they are always physical facts; in 
the other they are either physical or psychic facts. Many special 
sciences, and applications of them, center in the careful quantitative 
and qualitative analysis of these units and of their interdependen- 
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cies. But always they are composite things or relations unsuitable 
for measurement by physical or chemical standards. A physician 
thus treats cells as units, or organs of the body, or the blood-stream, 
or chains of ideas, and soon. For the ecologist plants and animals, 
soil and weather are units. The geneticist treats chromosomes or 
genes as units, correlating them with traits developing after birth, 
or with a prenatal food supply. A psychologist reduces conscious- 
ness to neurons and excitations, to an association of ideas, or to per- 
cepts and images. For the sociologist a unit may be the climate of 
a given region, or a level of economic living, or the family or clan, or 
a custom such as a taboo, or a war or a crime wave, etc. In each 
case the objects as apprehended by our senses, or immaterial rela- 
tions concerning them, count as units. Whole situations figure as 
a single fact for purposes of measurement and correlation. What 
may be called event-complexes—such as a crime or a linkage of 
mental aptitudes or a disease or a religious institution—are treated 
as classes fit for comparison and quantitative measurement. Both 
natural and social sciences have use for such composite units. True, 
however, that in the former they are ordinarily less comprehensive 
and heterogeneous than in the latter, and correspondingly are more 
easily measurable. A histologist, for example, has an advantage here 
over a psychologist, and the psychologist over a sociologist. 

Units of time and space.—But again. Units of events are not 
the only ones to consider. We must also give a thought to temporal 
and spatial units, since these too differ for our main groups of sci- 
ences, viz., the natural and social. 

For the first these units of time and space are definite or small; 
for the second indefinite or large. A chemist, though not caring 
particularly for time intervals, cannot ignore distances. Though 
the changes going on among substances miles apart may be of the 
very kind which constitute his subject-matter, they are not made a 
test case for connections and laws, because of the distance between 
them. If substances are not contiguous or in close juxtaposition, 
their interactions cannot provide a basis for either analysis or infer- 
ence. The astronomer, on the other hand, is interested in both 
space and time in a superlative degree, and will measure them 
nicely for the events forming his problem. The size of his spatial 
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or temporal units corresponds somewhat to that of his event-units. 
But like a physicist he establishes a definite quantitative relation 
between changes in events and periods of time. The mechanistic 
view of things makes this possible for him. All laws being stated 
as constants of correlation quantitatively as well as qualitatively, 
their relative rates of change may be expressed for almost any unit 
of time. The grouping itself of events will often have reference to a 
short span of time, but the ratios of their magnitudes are calcu- 
lable for much larger ones, or vice versa. Thus the oldest natural 
sciences represent a maximum of definiteness in the use of time- or 
space-units, while geology and the biological inquiries in this respect 
may be said to take a middle position between physics and social 
inquiries. As we shall see later on, the choice of time- and space- 
units is intimately connected with the nature of our event-units, so 
that both kinds will be either clearly defined or vague and perhaps 
immeasurable. 

But such being the truth about our several sorts of units for cor- 
relation, we should acknowledge candidly the human side, the con- 
ditional nature, of our laws and formulas. It should convince us 
that sequences and coexistences do not really occur in nature as 
described by a scientist. He does not present the interconnections 
of events exactly as they take place before our eyes. He might 
conceivably do so, and sometimes does proceed in that manner 
either as an experimentalist or as a recorder of social happenings. 
But for the most part the natural sciences, like others, detach their 
subject from surrounding factors. They not only measure units too 
minute for our naked senses; they not only use conceptual units, as 
it were, in lieu of perceptual units; they also segregate events for 
the sake of getting at principles. For a mechanistic interpretation 
this is quite permissible and indeed necessary. Whether it can be 
done with as much sanction of logic in the study of social relations 
is another question. But in general the fact of abstraction remains. 
A certain subjectivity of valuation is unavoidable. All knowledge 
is at least as much a creation of a mind as a reflection of data objec- 
tively real. If the natural sciences, therefore, differ from others in 
objectivity of truth, it can be only in degree. 
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‘“‘Conditional” phenomena.—Yet there is one additional point 
favoring natural science, which must now be mentioned, namely, 
for natural science the ‘‘ conditioning facts” of a law or of a particu- 
lar correlation are as a rule definitely ascertainable. If a chemist 
isolates a substance and its immediate concomitants, he does not 
intend to ignore others. On the contrary, his experiments include 
the analysis of variables treated at a given moment as a conditicn. 
This latter is understood to be itself an expression of laws, of laws 
which may or may not connect directly with the one under surveil- 
lance. Nothing can be accidental, and nothing can modify a law of 
nature except in so far as the absolute magnitudes or the qualities 
of our perceptual phenomena are concerned. The external appear- 
ances of things will change with conditions, but the ratios and 
qualitative correlations will remain constant, if a law for them exists. 
A falling feather thus does not prove an exception to the law of 
acceleration of falling bodies. We merely allow for new events 
and quantities, in order to subsume a special group of magnitude 
under a general theorem. Natural scientists ordinarily can measure 
these conditions, as well as itemize their components. We say 
ordinarily, because exceptions are known even for natural science. 
A meteorologist for instance will have difficulties, and hence proves 
an unreliable prophet. The geologist is not nearly as well off as a 
physicist, and in genetics (as a branch of biology) the problem of 
conditions becomes so intricate as to defy solution at times. Never- 
theless, the conditioning factors prove in general less irksome for 
natural than for social scientists. They do not prevent us from 
being abstract and precise. They do not invalidate generalizations 
made on the basis of artificially controlled experiments. They are 
no reason for doubting the reality of laws which govern thousands 
and millions of event-groups in the world about us. 

Causation.—What is known as causation is nothing but this 
regularity of the recurrence of events constituting a law of nature. 
Apart from the general interpretation of causation as a uniformity of 
nature, its real meaning is the invariable connection of events, a 3, 
or c, or of abc, with d, e, or f, or with def. To say that something is 
the cause or the effect is to point out such relations. Either we refer 
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to sequences, in which case the antecedents are the causes and the 
consequents the effects, or we refer to coexistences. In the latter 
case we do not usually distinguish between cause and effect; indeed, 
logicians have denied a causal character to such coexistences as the 
properties of a metal or the anatomical parts of an organism. But 
even here we have causation, provided the connections are unex- 
ceptional. The problem of spatial units involved is, as we have 
seen, not essentially different from that of time-units. There is no 
more reason for making sequences causal than for predicating it of 
coexistents. Causation is regularity of connection relating to given 
event-units and time- and space-units. That is all. 

Or to repeat this thought in greater detail: Our idea of what 
comes first and what last is always colored by an arbitrary point in 
time. We commonly take the present as our point of reckoning, 
and furthermore set bounds to the stretch of time within which 
sequences must be completed. If a point for successions is marked 
in time, then one particular event will always precede or follow 
another. But if we think of time as whole, or review the cycles of 
sequences that have already occurred, we shall find it quite possible 
to connect the consequent of one cycle with the antecedent of the 
next cycle. In doing this we shall be prompted to ask just what 
time means in causation, and whether sequences are as objective as 
we take them to be. But in addition we shall also be impressed 
with the artificial nature of those time-units connecting abc with def. 
We shall see that causality depends very much upon preconceived 
relations of specific events in time. A certain periodicity of law or 
correlations results from this one-sided way of sensing them. For 
strictly physical events a reversibility of events is logically not 
impossible. It is only in noting invariable connections between 
physical and psychic events that a progressive feature of causation 
arises which opens up new vistas for science. But even then the 
general fact is as stated. A causal explanation is always an allusion 
to regular connections. To ask why something happens is to ask 
what invariably precedes or follows, or occurs simultaneously with, 
something else. This is the sum and substance of the problem. We 
do not add anything to a correlation by dissecting it causally. We 
bring no new element into the situation. We merely select particu- 
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lar links in a chain known as a law of nature as either cause or effect, 
varying our selection according to purposes and points of view. 

Again, causation is most frequently plural. That is, one cause 
may have several effects, and one effect may have several causes, so 
far as the connection of perceivable events is concerned. For the 
things and relations known to common sense or used by science for 
measurement a plural dependence of any one fact is almost certain. 
We rarely can prove the existence of only one antecedent, even after 
our time-units have been marked off. We may assume a one-to- 
one correspondence ultimately, if we picture the cosmos as an inter- 
play of mechanical forces or of a finite number of material events. 
We may argue too that plurality of causes or effects varies with 
kinds of events, and that in every case this plurality is determinate 
and constant. That may well be. But asa principle and problem 
of imputation plurality must none the less bring up difficulties, and 
show the limitations even of natural science. Not only does it 
differ from social sciences merely in the degree of plurality of causal 
relations, but what is more, it must take greater pains in locating the 
plural ties, since it aims at absolute regularity of recurrence and 
deals with comparatively few homogeneous units of events. The 
units and their interrelations are actually simpler than those of social 
science, but for this reason causation must be made more specific. 
Generalizations based on an insufficient grasp of all causal connec- 
tions will speedily be overthrown. Everything depends on complete 
knowledge and on precision of measurements. 

Methods.—The methods for realizing this ideal have been vari- 
ously described by logicians as well as by scientists. It is not 
necessary that we review them in detail. But it is certainly worth 
while in this connection to emphasize a difference between, first, 
inference and measurement, and secondly, the inorganic and the 
organic sciences." 

* This classification is logical, and does not interfere with a designation of a phys- 
ical science as an “organic” one. Chemistry may thus be divided into organic and 
inorganic. But this is a reference to matter, not to methods. The chemist treats 
life-processes exactly as he treats any chemical changes. His viewpoint is mechanistic 
and physical, even though he applies it to vital phenomena. A biologist on the other 


hand studies relations which are more than chemical, or not chemical at all. Hence 
the cleavage line between organic and inorganic sciences. 
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Inference is everywhere the same. Men do not differ in their 
reasoning, though their choice and rating of facts, and their methods 
of measurement will vary greatly. Whether engaged in scientific 
tasks or pursuing our business for profit, we nearly always combine 
induction with deduction, and observe the rules of the syllogism, 
of enumeration and analogy or substitution. The separation of 
induction and deduction is a good methodological device, but has no 
foundation in real life. This becomes evident upon a little inquiry. 
We always unite in our thinking particularization and generaliza- 
tion. We have facts before us. We compare them and venture 
upon classifications. We start with certain assumptions regarding 
the facts, and let experimentation or other facts already at hand 
speak for or against the truth of our premises. We deduce conclu- 
sions from premises, and verify the former by perceivable data, 
where possible. We are reasoning all the while in a dual manner, 
counting repetitions and inferring from them; tracing partial or 
complete resemblances and continuing our inductions on the 
principle of enumeration; classing events according to properties, 
and subsuming one class under another so as to find a universal for a 
particular—in other words, to arrive at a definite conclusion regard- 
ing specified relations. All this has been shown again and again. 

But this means, then, that measurements are indispensable, and 
that aside from correct inference we must agree upon data and their 
relative weights. Logic has proved inadequate precisely because it 
is interested in the formal aspect of thought only, and not in contents 
or modes of measurement. Hence science stresses the latter, and in 
its progress has paid little attention to the dicta of logicians. Hence 
also grave differences of opinion and of tangible results may arise for 
the exponents of any one science. And hence again different sci- 
ences may come to conclusions altogether irreconcilable, even though 
they all rely on like principles of reasoning. They swear by the 
same logic, but differ on choice and measurement of facts. 

The distinction between organic and inorganic sciences is con- 
nected with this need of adding measurement to inference; but it is 
justified more especially by the fact that the measurements them- 
selves differ even within sciences other than the social. Differences 
in kinds of materials as well as in modes of measurement bring this 
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about. It is misleading to contrast natural science as a whole with 
social science, as if the former were in all fields equally “exact.” 
We know this to be untrue. We know that owing to differences in 
event-units and in time- or space-units biologists and geologists 
cannot figure as closely as physicists or chemists. We know that 
the problems are not the same, nor the technical devices for achiev- 
ing universals of truth. A line between living and inanimate mat- 
ter must be drawn in spite of aspects of continuity. Whatever a 
materialistic conception may enjoin us to do to prove unity, the 
dual aspect of things covers forms of existence no less than problems 
of knowledge. Any inquiry concerning vital phenomena must treat 
of things and relations which are less homogeneous, more compre- 
hensive and variable than those of astronomy or physics. Hence 
our methods and results differ appreciably even for different natural 
sciences. The results of biology may impress us less than those of 
chemistry because its measurable units are less definite. Experi- 
mentation is rightly associated with a maximum of precision when 
dealing with inert facts. ‘The more conspicuous the life-data in our 
calculations, the less notable the accuracy of our inductions. 

Still, for all natural sciences a considerable degree of accuracy 
is reached. Their methods guarantee this, and are proverbially 
standardized to this end. Events are controlled and isolated. 
They are modified more or less at will, and subjected to measure- 
ments of diverse kinds, all of them tending toward a reduction of 
particulars to principles. Experiments are repeated, and both 
qualitative and quantitative variations introduced for our examina- 
tion. Events are added or subtracted. Canons of induction are 
then applied so as to sift causality from “‘accident,” and invariable 
concomitants from irregular ones. Our elimination or inclusion 
of factors in order to observe changes is nothing but a form of 
measurement. The conditions which vary are definite magni- 
tudes that illustrate other laws of nature, besides throwing light on 
the group which we are studying for the moment. In short, by 
variation, one change in one event or set of events is compared with 
changes in others, the amounts of change leading the way to a gen- 
eralization on events and their relative magnitudes. Exceptions 
to a law thus found will be examined and considered as instances of 
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other laws, the new relations being due to plurality of “‘causes,”’ i.e., 
of connections not formerly suspected or at any rate not as yet 
measured for their constants. Perceptual relations must in any 
case be resolved into one of indivisible units. If this is not done, 
plurality grows enormously and mocks our reasoning. Hence it has 
often been said that science (and particularly natural science) aims 
at a simplification of relations. It unifies our knowledge by sub- 
suming one class under another. It gradually culls constants from 
variables, perfect from imperfect correlation, universally valid from 
locally prevalent truths. Its laws are contingent, but nevertheless 
exact when due allowance for the variants of a perceptual world 
has been made. Thus natural sciences have a reputation for truth 
objectively sensed, for widespread agreement on fundamentals, and 
for powers of prediction and a practical application of results. 


[To be continued] 
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ABSTRACT 


There is at present a great increase in efforts for health. Better educated public. 
Efforts of leaders. The medical profession is not the only one responsible for securing 
better health. Social and economic forces, correlation of those working toward same ideal 
from different view points. The function of the physician is in the medical field, telling 
individuals and groups what is necessary for health. The attaining of these condi- 
tions is often not a medical matter. Relation to such a condition as poverty to health. 
The attaining of the conditions of health depends on individuals, groups, society as a 
whole, and on social agencies. Physicians should not be expected to leave the medical 
field to bring about health. The duty of the medical profession should be to stimulate 
individual patients, and those who can help them, a stating the needs of health. 
Physicians are often censured for giving inapplicable advice. They should be censured 
rather if they fail to give the best advice possible, regardless of how inapplicable it 
may seem. In so doing they may rely on three possibilities: (a) increased efforts of 
individual, (6) uniting of individuals for public health measures, (c) the co-operation 
of social agencies. Much medical advice is futile because the adjustment of social 
conditions is often the first essential in applying health advice. The social worker 
offers the solution in many cases. In order to act most effectively she must have much 
medical knowledge. Properly trained she would represent the connecting link between 
individual patients and doctors, even conceivably assuming the total responsibility 
for the patient’s welfare. Of equal importance would be her function as the connect- 
ing ling between medical science and other forces working for human betterment. 
Lack of correlation of our knowledge in diverse fields is responsible for our lack of 
health. Medicine has received much of the blame. But the problem of producing 
health is to be solved only by concerted work in many fields. 


Never in the history of the world has there been so much talk 
about health, and so much done toward health as at the present 
time. This is partly due to the fact that the standards of general 
education have universally risen, so that the average man is more 
interested in improving himself in all ways than ever before. But 
it is partly due to the fact that a certain few in medicine and eco- 
nomics and sociology have gotten to look at health in its true propor- 
tions, as one of the most vital and most influenceable factors in 
human prosperity, and are working in various ways to realize an 
ideal they perceive. 

The medical profession must by all standards be considered at 
the back of all this growth in knowledge and hope for health. But 
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the members of this profession are not the only ones charged with 
bringing about improved health. The burden of realization must 
be borne by a large number of groups of workers. Whenever the 
opportunity arises, the advancements in all science must be applied 
for the welfare of humanity. All scientists recognize this, yet the 
“how” of this application is often a vexing question. 

Because the matter of bodily health is fundamentally the con- 
cern of medical science it is often not recognized that it is also 
frequently a sociological and an economic matter. ‘The most com- 
plicated problems of ill health are those that either begin or end 
as social or economic problems. To suggest only one aspect of 
such questions—that of poverty; there was a stage in many cases 
of poverty when, if health could have been preserved poverty would 
not have arisen. And conversely, there are many cases of ill health 
which would not have arisen had not poverty been present. ‘The 
same is true of many of the more obscure forms of social maladjust- 
ment, from whatever cause, so burdensome that health can hardly 
be expected to exist by their side. And it is these problems that 
sociologists must cope with, not doctors. 

What is needed is a sympathy and correlation between the 
various sciences and professions. Each has its own function, 
although the same ideals in regard to the ultimate prevailing of 
human well-being. The person who can handle one of these pro- 
fessions and its problems is doing his part. If neither the doctor, 
nor those working in any of the other fields can produce the desired 
result alone, each working toward the same end from different 
points of view will certainly be able, given time, to stir the world 
along at least in the direction of the millennium of health and 
happiness. 

It is the function of the doctor to discover and announce the 
essentials for health, and the prevention and cure of disease. ‘These 
must be made known primarily to the individual patient. But 
they must also be made known to the world at large, in order that 
not only the individual who is trying to get health for himself may 
be enabled to do so, but that all the large movements for human 
welfare may understand the implication of physical conditions, and 
know how to direct their efforts in such a way as to better them. 
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There are only these two ways in which a doctor can promote 
health—educating the individual to want health and to know the 
method of getting it, and educating other forces to help him get it. 
It is not properly speaking the function of the physician to do more 
than to show the way to health. The achieving it is for individuals 
or groups or society as a whole activated by their knowledge, or 
finally for those social forces that leap ahead of present public 
opinion in their efforts for mankind individually and in the large. 

Recently a woman prominent in welfare work for women 
addressing in New York a large gathering chiefly of doctors cen- 
sured the doctors severely for their failure to bring about the millen- 
nium of health. It was apparent to her that there were ramifications 
in most cases outside the strictly medical field. Yet her most 
illogical conclusion, and it is one that is frequently drawn, was that 
doctors should follow the case into all these ramifications, and for 
the time being cease to be doctors, and become economists or 
sociologists or social workers or politicians. There is no reason in 
my mind why the doctor should be able to practice sociology, for ex- 
ample, than that the sociologists should be able to practice medicine. 

If doctors persistently stick to the medical end of the work it 
must not be thought that they are not in sympathy with human 
needs or lack a broad understanding of the foundations of health. 
The physician sees the need medically of each and every one of 
his patients, and often sees the interrelation of social conditions 
and health, but he feels that by trying to meet these needs by health 
education of the individual himself he is perhaps meeting them in 
as constructive a way as any. If to this he adds the education of 
those who have the power to assist in meeting these needs he will 
have done all that is possible for him as a medical man. 

The same speaker had a curious but very common feeling that 
doctors should modify their advice according to the circumstances 
of the patient, not merely in the details common sense would suggest, 
but in essentials. ‘‘Why do you advise fruit and vegetables in the 
diet when the patient cannot afford them, and if she could there is 
no one at home to prepare them?” I have been asked. We are 
frequently advised by the unthinking not to recommend health 
measures that are inaccessible, not to give the poor patient the 
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benefit of the best advice we can, but withholding it to plunge into 
other fields in order to bring about better conditions. This was in 
substance what we were advised on the occasion mentioned. Long 
hours were particularly cited as something which physicians should 
remedy. We believe that the scientific physician will tell both the 
patient and the world what he believes about long hours—and the 
fact that hours have been reduced is largely the result of this 
telling, both to the individual and to the world. 

If there is any criticism it is not that the doctor is cruelly frank 
in advising his patients, but that he is too often influenced by 
the apparent hopelessness of attaining all that he would like for 
the individual, such as a long rest for the ailing mother of a large 
dependent family, and fails to advise what he knows is needed. 
Furthermore we are often allured by the possibility of getting health 
for large numbers of people at once by concerted efforts, more or 
less non-medical, than by persistent revealing of the exact facts 
in each individual case. If every doctor told every patient defi- 
nitely what he needed, without regard to how possible it might be, 
three sorts of results might be attained. 

In the first place, it might result in the individual being able ulti- 
mately to attain for himself the desired good, even though at the cost 
of some temporary unhappiness. I have often found that the things 
we think inaccessible in a given case are not nearly so much so as 
I thought. For example, a very large proportion of slum cases 
visited in New York for obstetrical purposes will be lacking in most 
of the things that really make health—proper food, cleanliness, air 
—a hundred things. But many of them will be supplied with other 
things which the well-informed person will realize are downright 
luxuries. Witness the prevalence of carboys of bottled water in 
the tenements of a city with a water supply such as New York’s! 

An ignorant person is always potentially a sick one; and an 
informed person always potentially a well one. Ignorance of what 
will make him well may be responsible for as much ill health as 
bad social conditions. In very many cases economic and social 
conditions are not so insuperable barriers that, given a knowledge 
of health and a wish for it, it cannot be attained somehow. Chan- 
ging the habits of living will often produce the most remarkable 
results without having made any radical changes in the circum- 
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stances of living. Following the best advice as to health habits 
may involve nothing seismic at all. Often the unheard of thing 
can be accomplished with ease once its desirability is appreciated. 
On the other hand the readjustments necessary to promote indi- 
vidual health may involve the entire:economic and social condition 
of the country. 

This is the second possible good result of entire frankness with 
the individual—a uniting of individuals in public health measures. 
Public health may be purchasable as the New York state depart- 
ment of health asserts, but it is certainly not so unless the indi- 
viduals of the community know. what to purchase and want to 
purchase it. Doctors cannot personally by their own efforts 
unaided by an intelligent populace bring about anything of value. 
At the time of the influenza epidemic individuals and the public as 
a whole were advised to secure better ventilation. Because the 
doctors could not themselves open all the windows in New York, 
and perhaps tear new ones through the walls, no one blamed them, 
or advised them to keep their impossibe information to them- 
selves because there are thousands of rooms in New York without 
any windows. Yet this is no more ridiculous than the suggestion 
made in earnest that the doctor who advises a high calory-diet for 
a pre-tuberculous patient, when the patient can barely afford a 
low-calory diet, had better keep quiet, or else get out in the world 
and work for higher wages for workers. This was one of the 
suggestions specifically made in the speech referred to. 

It is the duty of the doctor, as most of us see it, to tell people 
what they need—their or somebody else’s duty to get it. Let the 
individual get it himself if he can. That is the best thiug that can 
happen—getting a thing for one’s self or by the united action of a 
community. The individual who receives the inapplicable advice 
is the one who must, if we are to develop constructively, find the 
means of making health possible for himself by his own efforts either 
as an individual or as a member of society. 

But a third result may follow the acquiring of an exact knowl- 
edge of his needs. He may be met in his fruitless efforts to do for 
himself what he knows he ought to do by one of the many social 
agencies that are neither public nor private, that deal with indi- 
viduals and society for the purpose of adjusting each to the other. 
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These agencies, seldom charitable but sometimes constructively 
so, are a part of our method of progression from barbarism to civi- 
lization, and as such are not superfluous but entirely essential, in 
that they tend to keep one step ahead of our current customs. 

Because of the difficulties in the carrying out of his advice, the 
scientific physician does not therefore spare his patient the 
unpleasant knowledge of what he needs, nor is he satisfied with 
helping the patient to get along as best he may. To do so would 
be to prostitute his science, and to discriminate unsocially against 
the unfortunate in not giving them his best. Yet in doing what he 
believes to be right, stating the needs of the case exactly, he is 
often depressed by the feeling that it will amount to nothing. If 
he is dealing with individuals he knows that many will fail at any 
effort because of their poor germ plasm. If he is dealing with a 
community in a public health effort, he knows it must be dragged 
along by its leaders, and this takes time. There seems to be a 
remedy, however, in the correlation of efforts, particularly that of 
social science with that of medicine. 

Every doctor who has ever worked in dispensaries realizes that 
his work, so painstakingly and accurately done, is almost futile in 
many cases because it often does not act beyond his office door. 
It is a scandalous waste of good medical science to make a careful 
diagnosis and prescribe treatment that will not be carried out. 
The doctor himself cannot see that it is carried out. Even in 
private cases this is most difficult. With dispensary cases it is 
well-nigh impossible. Unless the case happens to be one that may 
be immediately sent into the hospital or to a sanitarium there is 
small likelihood that 100 per cent of the advice so conscientiously 
given will be acted upon. One of the most successful school 
physicians boasts that in 50 per cent of the cases in which he advises 
removal of tonsils the operation is actually performed. It is not 
always, nor indeed often, I believe, that the patients are unwilling 
to follow advice. It is more likely to be some social condition over 
which he and the doctor have no control It is here that the social 
worker, or the applied sociologist comes upon the scene, not often 
to give charity, but to apply to the case her thorough under- 
standing of the difficulty whatever it may be found to be after her 
investigations, and to think up some way to help the individual to 
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help himself, so that what he has gotten from medical science may 
be utilized. 

In order to perform this function satisfactorily the social worker 
must be educated in medical science to a considerable extent. 
Social workers frequently lament the “‘un-socialized doctor,” not 
realizing that the doctor has a less often voiced complaint of the 
“‘yn-hygienized”’ social worker. In the minds of many physicians 
there is the hope that the medically trained social worker will soon 
prove to be the correlating link between both individual doctors 
and their patients, and between medical science and the many 
agencies in the community that are groping in the direction of 
human welfare. 

It has occurred to me recently that there may be a time coming 
when the hospital patient will not be the sole charge of the doctor, 
but of the social worker, that the total responsibility for the well- 
being of the patient will be in the medical social worker’s hands. 
Under such an arrangement the doctor would be a consultant in 
regard to physical condition, his authority being absolute in this 
field as always, but the burden of the realization of a satisfactory 
life would rest on the social worker. This has been tried with 
individual cases with remarkable success. It is the whole individual 
whom we are trying to help, and the medical social worker, provid- 
ing she is properly trained, is in a better position to consider the whole 
individual. Until we have more such social workers this method 
cannot be tried out widely enough to prove its actual value. Theo- 
retically it seems as if it might be the thing the world has needed so 
long to bridge the gap between scientific medicine and actual living. 

We have sufficient knowledge along many lines, not only 
medical, to produce much better health than we now have. Prac- 
tice is lagging far behind knowledge, largely because of this lack 
of correlation. Most of the blame has been placed on medical 
science, and the doctor in his single-mindedness has often accepted 
the blame and gone on trying to make health, where in the nature 
of things health is impossible. We are gradually realizing now 
that those familiar with other fields than ours have their duty in 
making health possible. It is to be hoped and expected that they 
will be able to take up the problem where we are obliged to lay it 
down, accepting the challenge to make the “impossible” possible. 
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1. The Service of Sociology to the State. 2. How a Sociology Department in a 
State University Differs, or Should Differ, from Any Other Sociology Department. 
3. More Descriptive Sociology Needed for the Advancement of the Science. The value 
of sociology as a science will be enhanced by the working out of a larger number of 
intensive studies of particular communities, conditions, and problems. A state 
university sociology department owes it both to the science and to the state to make a 
real contribution toward the understanding of living conditions, racial problems, 
and class strife, within the borders of that state. Illustrative material for the regular 
undergraduate courses should be largely drawn from actual conditions within the 
state. The sociology department of a state university should be able to furnish 
authoritative information on conditions and problems of human relationships in that 
state. It is an unsatisfactory situation when an investigating governmental com- 
mission can get no assistance from the sociology department of the university of the 
state concerned. An appropriate function is the co-operating with other depart- 
ments for the carrying on of a specific piece of research work. An example of this 
is the work of the Child Welfare Research Station at the State University of Iowa. 


A state university exists primarily to serve the people of its 
state. By performing this service in an efficient manner it also 
serves the larger society, of which the state is a part. In these 
days of enlarging vision and growing problems, it is no time for 
any institution of higher learning to be self-centered or narrow in 
its outlook. This very breadth and tolerance can, in many cases, 
be best maintained and strengthened by a more intensive cultiva- 
tion of a reasonably limited field. In both the study and the 
teaching of sociology is this particularly the case. There has been, 
and still is, too much of a tendency among certain of our sociologists 
to cover too much ground; to drift into social philosophy rather 
than stick to our plain, hard tasks of studying and interpreting 
the plain, hard facts of social relationships. The newness of our 
science perhaps makes some of this drift inevitable, or at least not 
unexpected. It is sometimes a line of least resistance to generalize 
upon insufficient data. 
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For reasons above stated, it is incumbent upon all of us who 
would advance sociology to the rank of a real science, to make 
whatever contribution we can to a systematic, detailed knowledge 
of the actual facts of human relationships. When we recall what 
an enormous amount of painstaking observation, study, and record- 
ing of the facts of plant and animal life has been necessary to build 
up the sciences of botany and zoélogy; and when we realize the 
great complexity of the subject-matter of our own science of soci- 
ology, we are made very humble at our scanty achievements. 
However, with the rapidly growing interest of many intelligent 
persons in the problems of human welfare, an increasing demand 
is laid upon all the social sciences. At best we shall accomplish 
little enough. Is it not high time, then, that our college and 
university departments of sociology take stock of themselves and 
see what can be done to improve the quality and increase the 
quantity of intelligent comprehension of social conditions and 
problems ? 

It is the deep conviction of the writer that, throughout the 
greater part of the United States, a large responsibility for leader- 
ship in this matter of clear thinking in the field of human relation- 
ships lies with the social science departments of our state universi- 
ties. Nearly every one of these institutions serves a constituency 
large enough and varied enough in physical resources, in elements 
of the population, and in occupations of the people, to warrant an 
intensive study of this field which they may claim as their own. 
In some important respects, sociology departments in all standard 
colleges and universities have similar responsibilities, whether 
those institutions belong to the state, or have independent sources 
of income. The distinctive functions of a sociology department in 
a state university, however, are of sufficient importance to deserve 
consideration. Four of these will be discussed. 

First, the fundamental obligation of every sociology depart- 
ment, under present conditions, is to provide sound, effective, well- 
organized undergraduate instruction. In the providing of this 
instruction, in the respective courses, the illustrative material 
should be drawn, as far as possible, from conditions within the 
state. Some courses will be more influenced by this principle than 
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others. For instance, the courses dealing with the abnormal 
classes of society should include a careful study of all state institu- 
tions caring for these particular classes. No major in sociology 
in a state university should be given his baccalaureate degree who 
does not have a fair working knowledge of all significant social 
agencies, institutions, and movements within that particular state. 
This standard is not reached at present in all cases. 

Second, every sociology department in a state university should 
make a substantial contribution toward the training of professional 
social workers within that state. Making every practicable use 
of available facilities for laboratory work, the sociology depart- 
ment should be eager to give to selected and genuinely interested 
young people at least a preliminary training for effective social work. 
Undergraduate courses can rarely be made professional, with the 
best results; but during the Junior and Senior years considerable 
guidance and instruction can be given that will afford a sound basis 
for more distinctly professional work later. Also selected students 
can be encouraged to do real social work, under competent super- 
vision, during the summer months. The writer has used this plan 
with success in two different instances. Progress City, Hiram 
House, Cleveland, and the 4-H Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs of West 
Virginia have been used as training laboratories for city and rural 
work respectively. These agencies and others like them are glad 
to co-operate with sociology departments in this respect. The 
process is of mutual benefit to the social agency and the university. 

Every state has its own particular problems. To be sure, 
human nature is fundamentally the same everywhere; but it 
expresses itself in infinitely varied ways, due to infinite environ- 
mental variations. Why should the sociology department of 
every state university not take it upon itself to train workers 
(whether professional or lay) to deal intelligently with critical and 
complex social problems within the borders of that state? Even 
when workers so trained seek a larger field, the intensive study of 
the problems of one state, with a purpose of aiding in their solution, 
will always be of value to them. 

Third, the sociology department of every state university should 
serve as a clearing-house of information concerning human relation- 
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ships, and conditions of living within that state. Both the citizens 
of the state itself and governmental or other agencies from outside 
the state have a right to expect accurate and impartial information 
on these subjects from the sociology department of the state uni- 
versity. Two instances will illustrate this point: (1) Why should 
a recent senatorial commission have been sent into a certain state 
to “investigate” conditions of living, and other problems concern- 
ing coal miners, and the department of economics and sociology of 
the state university not even be consulted on the matter? This 
senatorial commission, with its special and luxurious transporta- 
tion facilities, its stenographic and other services, cost the American 
taxpayers several thousand dollars. The senators stayed in the 
state only a few days, picked up what information they could at 
random and went back to Washington. The money spent on 
this “investigation” would have brought more substantial results 
if it had been spent in thoroughly equipping, at the state university, 
the appropriate social science department that would constantly 
be at the service of the public for such needed work. But public 
opinion probably still favors dramatic, political methods of action, 
rather than more unassuming and scientific methods. A compe- 
tent statistician and a trained social worker do not often “break 
into print.” A Senatorial investigating commission can get on 
the front page of the newspaper most any day. (2) Why should 
a progressive and intelligent country newspaper editor write to his 
state university for information concerning the best way to go 
about a certain community activity, and find no one there who was 
sufficiently informed or interested to tell him any more than he 
knew himself? This was a recent occurrence in a Middle Western 
state. 

Fourth, every sociology department in a state university should 
contribute to the advancement of sociology as a science, by doing 
some genuine research work. The nature and amount of research 
will depend upon the personnel of the department, its equipment, 
and the amount of time available for such work. Where a large 
amount of instructional and administrative work is required or 
expected of all the working force in the department, not much 
research work can be expected. For creative work, in the way of 
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statistical analysis, interpretation of results, and sustained logical 
thought, both time and energy are required, in rather liberal 
amounts. At present, the demands upon the instructional force 
in all departments of our state universities are so complex and 
constant, research work suffers. To be sure, an outstanding genius 
will break through all bonds, just as Abraham Lincoln could not 
be kept a rail-splitter all the days of his life. But just as all political 
leaders are not Lincolns, so are all sociologists not geniuses. Many 
there are, however, who, under more favorable circumstances, could 
and would make worth-while contributions to sociological science. 

A state university that is adequately manned and equipped for 
research work in sociology should devote at least a part of its effort 
to developing the descriptive sociology of its own state. A worthy 
example of this is a recent publication Rural Primary Groups, by 
J. H. Kolb, of the University of Wisconsin. Mr. Kolb is connected 
with the “Rural Life Section” of the Department of Agricultural 
Economics, and has made a real contribution to rural sociology in 
this study of the social factors in a Wisconsin county. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and Cornell University, as well as a few 
other state institutions, have done excellent work of this sort in 
the last few years. These are only beginnings of what should be 
a much larger development. 

Race problems, housing and health in rural and mining com- 
munities, relations between city and rural people, and many other 
vital issues present themselves in one form or another, in many of 
our states. On all of them we need “more light and less heat” 
than we usually get, in their consideration, even by responsible 
citizens and public officials, Let our sociology departments in 
our state universities “‘kill two birds with one stone” by making 
a scientific problem of these definite issues, and by contributing 
toward their sane and satisfactory solution. 

In a very excellent discussion of ‘Science and Sociology” in 
the American Journal of Sociology for November, 1921, Professor 
Hornell Hart, of the State University of Iowa, says: 

Any procedure which adds accuracy, impartiality, and comprehensive- 


ness to the processes of definition, classification, measurement, enumeration 
and correlation, promotes progress toward scientific methods 
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insuperable difficulties prevent accurate definition of sociological items and 
variables Our failure to achieve results has been caused by the lack 
of objective means of measuring certain important variables, and the failure 
to apply and develop scientific methods of generalizing from social data. When 
these handicaps are overcome social science may be expected to produce 
improvements in human life far more revolutionary than those resulting from 
the application of experimental methods to physics, chemistry, and medicine. 


If all of us, as sociologists, as teachers and students of sociol- 
ogy, would take to heart these wise and encouraging words of 
Professor Hart, we would make more rapid and substantial progress 
in the creation of a science which we believe to be supremely worth 
while, and which is advancing to higher standards in spite of a few 
jealous enemies and some unwise friends. The work of the Child 
Welfare Research Station at the State University of Iowa is an 
excellent example of how a sociology department can co-operate 
with other departments in carrying on a unique and valuable 
piece of research work. 

The need for independent, high-grade thinking, unselfish devo- 
tion to truth and to the common welfare, was never greater than 
at the present time. A significant part of this need can be met by 
working out more definite standards of achievement in the social 
science departments of our state universities. If this discussion 
has made a contribution to that end, it has accomplished its 


purpose. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIO- 


LOGICAL SOCIETY 


The following program has been announced by President 
James P. Lichtenberger for the seventeenth annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society to be held in Chicago, Illinois, 
December 27, 28, and 29, 1922. At the same time and place the 
following organizations will meet: the American Economic Associa- 
ation, the American Association for Labor Legislation, the American 
Political Science Association, the American Statistical Association, 
and the National Community Center Association. 


Q:00-12:00 A.M. 


2:00-5:00 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27 


Registration and Section Meetings 
Joint meeting of the National Community Center Association 
with the sections on Social Research and on Rural Sociology 


Registration and Section Meetings 

Section on Rural Sociology 

Section on Social Research 

Joint meeting with the American Economic Association 
and the American Statistical Association. Presidential Ad- 
dresses: 

James P. LICHTENBERGER, HENRY R. SEAGER, and WILLIAM 
G. ROssITER. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 


Division on Social Theory and Social Evolution. In charge 
of U. G. WEATHERLY, Indiana University. 
“Neuro-psychic Technique in Social Evolution.” L. L. 
BERNARD, University of Minnesota. 
“Some Neglected Points in Comte’s Contribution to Social 
Theory.” WALTER B. BODENHAFER, Washington Univer- 
sity. 
Discussion by CHARLES H. Coo ey, University of Michigan; 
FRANKLIN JOHNSON, Grinnell College; Harry E. BARNES, 
Clark University. 
Luncheon Conferences 
(a) Conference on Community Problems in joint session 
with the National Community Center Association. 
(b) Conference on Rutal Sociology. In charge of JoHn M. 
GILLETTE, University of Noith Dakota. 
“Training Rural Social Workers.” E.L. Morcan, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 
Discussion by Dwicut SANDERSON, Cornell University. 
“Rural Sociology as a College Discipline.”” L. Voert, 
Philadelphia. 
Discussion by W. J. CAMPBELL, International Y.M.C.A. 
College. 
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10:00-12:00 A.M. 


“Organizing Farmers for Political and Economic Action.” 
Cart B. Taytor, North Carolina Agricultural College. 
Discussion by LLEWELLYN MAcGarkr, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Division on Biological Factors in Social Causation. In 
charge of Frank H. Hankins, Smith College. 

“Individual Differences and Their Significance for Social 
Theory.” FRANK H. HANKINS. 

“Presentation of the Doctrine of Evolution in the Social 
Sciences.” W. C. Curtis, Department of Zodlogy, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

“Twins and the Relative Potency of Heredity and Environ- 
ment in Development.” Horatio H. NEwMAN, Department 
of Zoélogy, University of Chicago. 


Foundations of Education in Sociology. In charge of 
Davip SNEDDEN, Columbia University. 

“Sociology,a Basic Science to Education.”” DAvip SNEDDEN. 
“‘Sociological Foundations of School Control.”” WALTER R. 
SmiTH, University of Kansas. 

“Sociological Bases of Cultural Education.” CHaARLEs C. 
Peters, Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Fripay, DECEMBER 29 


Division on Organization of Social Research. In charge of 
Lucite Eaves, Simmons College. 

“Research Based Chiefly on Field Work: Methods Used in 
the Children’s Bureau.” Emma O. LUNDBERG, United 
States Children’s Bureau. 

Discussion by JoHn O’Grapy, Catholic University; IRENE 
FarNuM ConraD, Helen S. Trounstine Foundation. 
“Getting at Significant Social Situations in Foreign 
Countries.”” Epwarp A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 
“Methods of Conducting Research Courses for College 
Students.” F. Stuart CuHapin, University of Minnesota. 
Discussion by AssBott, University of Chicago; 
Rosert E. Cuappock, Columbia University. 


Luncheon Conferences 

(a) Conference on the Teaching of Social Science. In charge 
of Epwarp Cary Hayes, University of Illinois. 

Discussion introduced by Epwarp Cary Hayes; CHARLES 
A. ELLwoop, University of Missouri; RaAyMonp G. GETTELL, 
Amherst College; Ross L. Finney, University of Minnesota. 
(b) Conference on the Training of Social Workers. In 
charge of J. E. CurLer, Western Reserve University. 

“The Tufts’ Report on Education and Training for Social 
Work,” J. L. Gittrn, University of Wisconsin. 

“Deductions from a Questionnaire Study of Social Work 
Positions, Paut T. Bersser, American Association of Social 
Workers. 

Discussion opened by PorTER R. LEE, New York School of 
Social Work; Eprra AssorT, University of Chicago; GEORGE 
B. MANGOLD, Missouri School of Social Economy. 
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3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Psychic Factors in Social Causation. In Charge 
of Emory S. Bocarpus, University of Southern California. 
“Psychoanalysis and the Subjective in Relation to Soci- 
ology.” W. F. OcBurN, Columbia University. 
Discussion by HERBERT A. MILLER, Oberlin College. 
“Sociological Phases of Coercion.” CLARENCE M. Case, 
Iowa State University. 
Discussion by W. B. BoDENHAFER, Washington University. 
“Mental Patterns in Social Evolution.” CuHartes A. ELt- 
woop, University of Missouri. 
Discussion by L. L. BERNARD, University of Minnesota. 
5:00 P.M. Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society. 


7:00 P.M. Annual Dinner. Speakers: Franklin H. Giddings, Albion 
W. Small, Edward A. Ross. 


Headquariers.—The headquarters of the American Sociological Society will 
be the Auditorium Hotel. The rates are as follows: rooms without bath, for 
one occupant $2.50 and $3.00, for two occupants $4.00 and $5.00 per day; 
rooms with private bath, for one occupant $4.00 and $5.00, for two occupants 
$6.00 and $7.00 per day. Address Mr. J. J. Calvey, Manager, Auditorium 
Hotel, Michigan Blvd. and Congress St., Chicago. 

Reduced Railroad Rates—Arrangements have been made with the various 
passenger associations to grant reduced rates of one and one-half fare for the 
round trip to all members of the American Sociological Society and allied 
associations, as well as members of their families, provided 250 are in attendance 
and present certificates from all the associations. Full fare one way is paid 
for the going journey, and half-fare rate for the return trip is secured only 
upon the following conditions: 

The concession is granted by special arrangement. Tickets at the rate 
of the one-way adult tariff fare for the going journey may be obtained only 
on December 23-29 inclusive. Be sure that in purchasing your ticket you request 
a Convention certificate. Do not make the mistake of asking for a receipt. 
Present yourself at the railroad station for ticket and certificate at least thirty 
minutes before the departure of your train. Certificates are not kept at all 
stations. If not obtainable at your home station, the agent will inform you 
at what station they may be obtained. You can in such case purchase a local 
ticket to the station which has certificates in stock, where you can purchase a 
through ticket and at the same time ask for and obtain a certificate to the place 
of meeting. 

On your arrival at the meeting, present your certificate to the indorsing 
officer, Mr. Ray B. Westerfield, secretary of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, Bureau of Registration, Congress Hotel, as the reduced fare for the return 
journey will not apply until you are properly identified, as provided for in the 
certificate. 

If the 250 certificates are presented to the special agent, and your certificate 
is duly validated, you will be entitled up to and including January 3, 1923, to 
a return ticket, via the same route over which you made the going journey, 
at one-half of the regular one-way adult tariff from place of the meeting to the 
point at which your certificate was issued. 


Local Commitiee.—Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago, 
Chairman; Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University; and 
Frederic Siedenburg, Loyola University. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


The Sociological Institute of Poznan.—In connection with the socio- 
logical department of the University of Poznan (Poland) a Sociological 
Institute has been established under the direction of Professor Florian 
Znaniecki, formerly lecturer in the University of Chicago. The aims 
of the Institute are: (1) to collect first hand sociological materials which 
will be organized and placed at the disposal of scientific workers; (2) to 
prepare and publish theoretic monographs based upon the materials 
collected; (3) to train investigators (in connection with the sociological 
seminar of the University); (4) to prepare and publish a general socio- 
logical bibliography. 

The Institute has now four permanent assistants and hopes to increase 
their number if its funds will permit it to do so. Some professors of the 
University are collaborating in the research work in the lines which touch 
their specialties, and a certain amount of collaboration is required of all 
advanced students of the sociological seminar. Research has been 
actually started in the following fields: 

1. Sociology of the working class in connection with the problem of 
production. The Institute collects autobiographies of workers, and 
memoirs and observations of intellectuals who are in touch with the 
working class. Besides, two assistants are engaged in investigating 
factory groups, all the workmen working in a given factory being treated 
as a social unit and studied both individually and collectively. A study 
of workmen’s economic and political organizations will complete this 
field of research. 

Several comparative monographs based on the materials obtained 
thus far will be ready by the end of the year. 

2. Recent evolution of the family. A competition has been an- 
nounced throughout the country for the best complete history of a family 
during three generations, if possible supported by authentic documents. 
The results will also serve as a basis for monographic papers. 

3. Social conditions of public education. The materials will consist 
chiefly of memoirs of public-school teachers and special studies of the 
social environment of public schools. 
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4. Evolution of the social functions of the woman in family and public 
life. The research will be based mainly upon unpublished family and 
court documents from the fourteenth century down to present times, 
on modern autobiographies and special investigations of individual 
and collective public activities of women. 

5. Delinquency, mainly juvenile delinquency, with special notice of 
war conditions as contributive factors. 

Other investigations are also in view but cannot be begun because 
of the lack of funds resulting from the general impoverishment of the 
country during the war and the many competitive needs connected wth 
the general reconstruction of Polish cultural institutions. For the same 
reasons research is now limited to the territory of Poland. 

Nevertheless the Institute is ready to carry on at a minimal cost 
any sociological research or simply to collect materials on any problem 
in any country east of Poland, in Russia, the Baltic states or the Balkans, 
by special order of foreign scientists or institutions. It also offers freely 
the use of the first-hand documents which it has already collected to 
any scientist who may be interested in them: copies or translations can 
be made and sent anywhere. It will always keep a detailed catalogue 
of the unpublished materials in its possession and mail it on demand 
free of cost. 

This offer is motivated by the consideration that in sociological 
research, as in certain other fields of science, e.g., terrestrial magnetism, 
an international co-operation has become necessary. No important 
sociological generalization can be reached without extensive compara- 
tive studies carried on in various societies. Meanwhile, it is difficult, 
often impossible, and always very expensive to obtain really valuable 
sociological materials in a foreign country without an adequate organiza- 
tion, a complete knowledge of the language and conditions, and a suffi- 
cient number of established social relations. Thus the whole work 
should be carried on by a number of independent scientific institutions 
scattered all over the world, communicating, co-operating, and exchan- 
ging their results. 

The Journal of Social Forces.—The prospectus of a new sociological 
periodical, the Journal of Social Forces, has recently been received. The 
major articles in the first number of the Journal which appears this 
month are ‘‘ Measuring Social Forces” by Franklin H. Giddings, “State 
Programs of Public Welfare in the South” by Burr Blackburn, and 
“Newer Developments in Community Organization and Community 
Work” by Jesse F. Steiner. A feature of the new publication is its 
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‘Departmental Contributions’”’ under the following heads: conferences 
for social work; interstate reports from the fields of public welfare and 
social work; the church and social service; inter-racial co-operation; 
national, state, and local country-life programs; progress in town and 
city problems; the work of women’s organizations; and teaching the 
social sciences. 

Associated with Professor Howard W. Odum, the managing editor of 
the Journal of Social Forces, are his colleagues in the department of 
sociology and school of public welfare of the University of North Carolina: 
E. C. Branson, Jesse F. Steiner, Dudley D. Carroll, and Harold D. 
Meyer. ‘The contributing editors include Will W. Alexander, Lee D. 
Bidgood, Ernest W. Burgess, Emory S. Bogardus, E. C. Brooks, Burr 
Blackburn, John L. Gillin, Mrs. Clarence A. Johnson, Gerald W. Johnson, 
Owen R. Lovejoy, Joseph C. Logan, William F. Ogburn, G. Croft 
Williams. 


The American Country Life Association.—The fifth annual conference 
of the Association is held at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
November 9, 10, and 11, 1922. Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield of the 
Massachusetts State Agricultural College is president of the Associa- 
tion. The general theme of the conference, ‘The Education of the 


Country Community,” is considered under the following heads: educa- 
tion of the country child, adult education in the country community, 
ethical and religious resources of the country community, effective 
rural leadership, and educational values of rural community organization. 


Boston University.—Socioanalysis, an evening course in sociology, is 
offered for the first semester of the college year 1922-23 by Professor 
Ernest R. Groves. The course will consist of a discussion of the social 
development of personality in the light of recent science. Among the 
fall announcements of the University of Chicago Press is a new book 
The Rural Mind and Social Welfare by Dr. Groves. 


Clark University—Harry Elmer Barnes, professor of the history of 
thought and culture, has been appointed acting professor of sociology 
pending the appointment of a permanent successor to Professor Frank H. 
Hankins. Professor Barnes is conducting the advanced course in 
systematic sociology. The introductory courses in the department are 
given by three newly appointed instructors, Robert C. Dexter, Albert 
Farnsworth, and John Burke O’Leary. 
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University of Chicago.—Professor Robert E. Park is studying the 
economic and social organization of European urban communities during 
the Autumn Quarter. 


Dartmouth College-—The Russian Immigrant by Professor Jerome 
Davis of the department of sociology is a recent Macmillan publication. 
Dr. Davis not only spent three years in Russia during the war, but he 
has lately studied the chief Russian colonies in the United States. 


Cotner College.—Professor Ernest W. Lundeen has charge of the 
courses in sociology and economics. 


Denison College.—The University of Chicago Press announces the 
publication of The Negro Press in the United States by Frederick G. 
Detweiler of the department of sociology. 


University of Denver—The University of Denver has established a 
department of sociology. While sociology has been taught in the uni- 
versity for a number of years it has been done in connection with other 
departments. Professor G. S. Dow, for the past three years head of 
the department of sociology in Baylor University, has been elected head 
of the new department. 


Indiana University —Dr. Ulysses G. Weatherly spent the summer 
at the University of Colorado where he delivered a series of lectures. 
During his absence the courses in sociology in the summer session at 
Indiana were conducted by Assistant Professors Thomas Luck and 
Shelley D. Watts. 


University of Kansas.—A volume entitled The History of Social Work 
in the Light of History by Professor Stuart A. Queen has been recently 
published in Lippincott’s sociological series. 


University of Nebraska.—Professor Hutton Webster’s Primitive 
Secret Societies has recently appeared in an Italian version by Dr. R. 
Pettazzoni, of the Royal University of Bologna. A Japanese transla- 
tion of the book was published a few years ago. 


Northwestern University —Professor E. H. Southerland of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois taught courses in sociology in the summer term. 


University of South Carolina.—Mr. G. Croft Williams, secretary of 
the state board of public welfare of South Carolina, has resigned and 
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accepted the position of adjunct professor of sociology at the University 
of South Carolina. Mr. Williams will offer courses in general and tech- 


nical sociology. 


University of Wisconsin.—Professor E. A. Ross returned in September 
from Mexico where he spent the summer in the study of social situations. 

Professor J. L. Gillin who for the past academic year has been on 
leave of absence from the University of Wisconsin, to serve as Educa- 
tional Director of the American Red Cross at Washington, D.C., has 
returned to the University for his regular work in sociology. During the 
past year as Educational Director, he made a study of the courses of 
training for social work in the United States. He visited all of the 
important universities and training schools for social work in the country. 
He was also responsible for a number of institutes for Red Cross secre- 
taries already employed who need further instruction. 


Section on Rural Sociology American Soctological Society.—The 
program for the Section on Rural Sociology, Wednesday, December 27, 
Auditorium Hotel, 2:00 p.m., is as follows: “Sociological Significance 
of the Rural Surveys of the Interchurch World Movement,’”’ Edward 
DeS. Brunner, Director Town and County Survey, Committee on Social 
and Religious Surveys, New York City, 30 minutes; Discussion led by 
Walter Burr, Kansas State Agricultural College, 10 minutes; “Surveying 
the Farmers’ Standard of Life,” E. L. Kirkpatrick, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, 30 
minutes; Discussion led by John M. Gillette, University of North 
Dakota, ro minutes; Round Table Discussion: “Laboratory and Field 
Work for Elementary Courses in Rural Sociology.” How much is 
desirable? What exercises are practicable and beneficial. E. R. 
Groves, Boston University, W. E. Garnett, Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, C. E. Lively, Ohio State University, George H. 
VonTungeln, Iowa State College, 15 minutes each. Business. 
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Civilization in America. An Inquiry by Thirty Americans. Edited 
by HAROLD E. STEARNS. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1922. Pp. 528. $5.00. 

Civilization in America is good summer reading. While it boasts a 
considerable index and for some chapters a really respectable brief 
bibliography, on the whole the volume scarcely anywhere reaches the 
level of scholarship. It is primarily a hymn of hate against what is 
called civilization in America. The hymn might have had more effect 
if its authors had been a little more careful to define what they mean by 
civilization; for civilization is more than politics, or journalism, or 
science, or radicalism, or sex, or advertising, or nerves, or humor, as 
some of the chapter heads would seem to indicate. Civilization is not 
a table of contents but is a complex, and any judgment upon it must be 
prefaced by some agreed standard of relative importance between its 
various constituents. 

Some of the chapters in this volume stand out on the score of quality, 
for example, “Racial Minorities.” The essay on “Radicalism” is one 
of the sanest and most convincing. Some of the chapters, however, 
are exceedingly slight, for example, those on “Science and Economic 
Opinion.” Some sound sophomoric, witness, “History”; some purely 
journalistic, such as “Music,” The chapter on “Poetry” is rather 
optimistic; “Philosophy” is most respectfully treated; “Art” shows 
some slight gleam of hope. The writer on the “City” seems to forget 
that cities are not merely an American but rather a world problem. 
The chapter on the Newspaper is the sad, familiar story of decline. 
The chapter on “Sex” should have been labeled “Sex Sophisms”’; its 
corollary on the “Family” is clever and entertaining but not convincing. 
The authors of these two chapters in particular need to refresh their 
memories by a trip abroad. The domestic shortcomings which they 
magnify are really human and not merely American traits. The writer 
of the chapter on “ Medicine”’ has produced almost as slashing an analysis 
as Bernard Shaw’s preface to the “ Doctor’s Dilemma.”’ 

While there is much wit and a good many grains of truth in this 
whole symposium or inquiry by thirty Americans, it is unmistakably a 
jeremiad of youth which repeats again and again the sad refrain “singular 
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impotence of the creative spirit” as characteristic of America. One is 
inclined to remind these young writers (although their average age, 
including an estimate of the ages of those not given in biographical 
dictionaries, is thirty-nine, they are still to be ranked by their outlook 
as young) that David in his haste declared all men were liars. A cynical 
critic might turn against these authors their own sad refrain, for it is 
altogether too apparent that Civilization in America is not a triumph of 


the creative spirit. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 


CHICAGO 


Science and Human Affairs. By WINTERTON C. CurTIs. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. viit+330. $3.50. 

The Trend of the Race. By SamuEt J. Hotmes. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. v+396. $4.00. 

For a decade or more the biologists have followed the earlier example 
of Professor Huxley and are interesting themselves in the social affairs 
of man. But only recently have they ascended from speculation to 
statistical generalization of an inductive sort in this connection. Both 
of these volumes represent most interesting departures from the earlier 
biological treatment of sociai affairs. They are more concerned with 
the organization of the social environment than with the breeding of a 
new race; they have entered the realm of sociology from the biological 
approach. 

Professor Curtis’ volume is the more general in character. He is 
not somuch concerned with the details of social adjustment as with the 
general principles which must lie at the basis of social control for the 
improvement of society. The first part of the volume (115 pp.) is 
devoted to a brief history of science and scientificmethod from the earliest 
times to the present. While based on secondary sources, it impresses 
the reviewer as one of the best brief presentations available for the 
intelligent non-technical reader. Part two is in the nature of a cross- 
section view of the problems of science—zodlogical science, by illustration 
—of the present day. He selects the celi doctrine and the theory of 
organic evolution to illustrate typical methods and problems of present- 
day science because he is a biologist. The last (third) part contains 
most of his sociological implications, for it is here that he undertakes 
to draw conclusions from scientific method for public policy. Every- 
where he emphasizes the necessity for tolerance, for rational skepticism 
and for the application of the findings of science to social organization 
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and control. He does not close his eyes to the obvious imperfections of 
our social order; indeed, he exemplifies in himself in a high degree the 
value of the open mind upon which he so constantly insists. Nor does 
he exhibit the usual dogmatism of the biologist when dealing with social 
matters. Only once does he insist upon the merits of the eugenic 
method. He deals with social problems almost wholly from the environ- 
mental side—education. He mentions the sociologist but once. He 
mentions instinct not at all. It is worth noting that a biologist can 
write a book dealing with the most fundamental social problems without 
playing at magic with the so-called instincts. 

Professor Holmes’ method is much more concrete and his problems 
are more specific, having to do mainly with the birth rate, mental ability, 
crime and the vices, intermarriage and miscegination, disease and 
heredity, and the influence of industry and religion upon the breed. 
In the main he emphasizes environmental factors and appeals to instinct 
only thirty-two times. Although he sees much more clearly than most 
biologists that the crude assumption of the operation of the hereditary 
process everywhere without specific evidence is discredited, he falls into 
the curious error of speaking of hereditary syphilis on three different 
occasions (pp. 67,166, 307). He criticizes the uncritical methods of 
C. B. Davenport and his assistants in a very satisfactory manner (pp. 
33-34). Although he has many examples of the pre-natal and pre- 
conceptual influence of alcohol and other drugs, of syphilis and industrial 
poisons (pp. 48, 62, 77, 246, 272-92), he does not clearly distinguish 
between inheritance and pre-conceptual influences (see pp. 291-92). 
His knowledge of social theory is not as profound as it might be; other- 
wise he would not have spoken of Henry George as a socialist (p. 98). 
But on the whole this is a most valuable contribution to biological 
sociology. May more of the biologists bring their specialized knowledge 
to bear upon the solution of social problems, and may the sociologists be 
more tolerant of their inadequate knowledge of social psychology and 
social dynamics than the biologists have been of the sociologists’ ignorance 
of the implications of hereditary theory for social control—which igno- 
rance was sometimes not as dense as that of the biologists themselves. 

L. L. BERNARD 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Mexican Mind. By WALLACE THompson. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co, 1922. Pp. xi+303. $2.50. 

Thompson’s The Mexican Mind, A Study of National Psychology, 

is well worth reading. It is the most thorough study in its field and it is 
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important that we as a people should know the Mexican mind. [If 
Mexico is to remain as an independent nation with full sovereignty we 
must know her psychology in order to avoid trouble and unhappiness 
in our diplomatic dealings with her. If the slogan at Washington 
really is ‘Through to Panama,”’ as is often stated, we must understand 
the mental makeup of the twenty million people of Mexico and Central 
America, who will make for us a more difficult and delicate problem than 
we have ever had to face. Mr. Thompson has lived several years in 
Mexico and has been in fairly close contact with people of all kinds and 
conditions. He knows much less of the Indian than he thinks, but he 
knows so much more than the ordinary writer upon Mexico that his 
book deserves serious consideration. He is strongly under the influence 
of Madison Grant and Lathrop Stoddard, but he rather early in the 
book relieves himself of the effects of their virus. Having discharged 
it from his system, he then writes interestingly of Mexican life, 
customs, thought, and character. He sharply distinguishes the three 
elements in Mexico’s population—the Spaniard, the Indian, and the 
Mestizo or Mixed-Blood. He depicts all three and emphasizes the fact 
that all are unlike ourselves. This fundamental fact deserves all 
the emphasis he gives it. His analysis of the character of the Indian 
and of the Mestizo is well made and is, on the whole, sympathetic and 
kindly. He believes, as does everyone who has studied the situation, 
that it is unfortunate that Mexico patterned too closely after our plan 
of government. Both race and history demanded a different form. 
He believes rightly that a strong hand is necessary in any Mexican 
government that is to hold and make advancement. He is right in 
believing that the hope of Mexico lies in the training and education of 
the Indian and the low-class Mestizo by the higher, educated class— 
the ilustrados. He is in accord with Toribio Esquivel Obregon. The 
trouble is that for one hundred years of independent national existence 
that class has failed in its duty, as it did through three hundred years 
of colonial existence. The great failure of Porfirio Diaz (whom 
Thompson so greatly admires) was that after thirty-five years of absolute 
power he left the Indian as he found him—absolutely ignorant of the 
fact that he is a citizen of a nation. Mr. Thompson lays stress upon 
the idea of the regular development of culture along a single line. His 
old teacher, Professor Fisk, was a culture-evolutionist of the Lewis H. 
Morgan type. So Thompson finds it a simple matter to locate precisely 
the Mexican in the tabular scheme of four groups and thirteen social 
hungers. Weare, of course, at the top, in the fourth group and possessed 
with the thirteenth social hunger. The Mexican lagsfar behind. Surely 
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today the tendency of ethnologic thought is away from this single, 
rigid, invariable scheme of development. There is no reason to expect, 
there is no reason to desire, that the developed Mexican will be like 
ourselves. Space does not permit a detailed study of Thompson’s 
book. We have said enough to indicate its exceptional interest. We 
may not even touch many points as important as any of those we 
mention. 

At times we find him slipping. Thus, in his admiration for Diaz, 
he attributes many things to the Porfirian régime that surely existed 
long before. He attributes many things to the Aztecs for which they 
were not responsible. Their “drawn work” is hardly to be credited 
to them. It would be interesting to know where the Aztecs secured 
feathers of “birds of paradise” for their feather-art. That Mr. 
Thompson is not widely read in Mexican literature is evident from 
the passage he devotes to Mexican authors. That Federico Gamboa 
should be mentioned in that passage is eminently just, but why call him 
“a great poet and eassyist”? These are small matters for criticism, 
but they occur so constantly as to render one doubtful as to the accuracy 
and validity of many statements not so easily detected as errors. In 
calling attention to the minor errors we have no intention of overlooking 
the importance of the discussions and purposes of his work. His spirit 


is good. Though he seems to overestimate our own standards and 
achievements, he means to be just and he looks forward with hope. 


FREDERICK STARR 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


What Japan Thinks. Edited by K. K. Kawaxamt. New York: 
Macmillan, 1921. Pp. 237. $2.00. 

What Japan Wants. By YosuH1S. Kuno. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1921. Pp. 154. $1.00. 

The Influence of the Sea on the Political History of Japan. By 
VicE-ADMIRAL G. A. BALLARD, C.B. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1921. Pp. xvili+311. $7.00. 

What Japan Thinks is a rather ambitious title for a book which con- 
sists of a collection of thirteen articles by Japanese writers on subjects 
largely political in nature. The articles for the most part were originally 
written for publication in the Orient and therefore give the American 


reader an interesting sidelight on the point of view of the Japanese as 
revealed in their discussion of national and international topics among 
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their own people. The editor has been careful to give a hearing to both 
conservative and liberal writers. In Dr. Oda’s “ Mikadoism,’’ which is 
a review of The Foundation of the True Japan by Professor Uyesugi, of 
the Imperial University of Tokyo, we get a clear picture of the political 
ideals of old Japan which now seem to be shared by a constantly decreas- 
ing number. In striking contrast to this conservative point of view is 
the discussion of liberalism in Japan by Professor Yoshino, of the Imperial 
University and the criticism of Japan’s constitutional government by 
Mr. Ozaki, formerly mayor of Tokyo. Other articles of special interest 
to American readers are “‘Japan’s Navalism’’ by Vice-Admiral Sato; 
“Harmony between East and West” by Premier Hara; and “Illusions 
of the White Race” by Marquis Okuma. 

What Japan Wants by Professor Kuno, of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, is a compact, readable statement of the Japanese problem and 
is characterized by a spirit of fairness and frankness that at once com- 
mends itself to serious students of Japanese-American relations. The 
first six chapters of the book discuss what Japan wants in America, on 
the Pacific Ocean, in China, in Korea, in Siberia, and at home. Although 
the author attempts to cover a wide field in a brief compass, it is hard to 
find a more illuminating discussion of the points at issue between Japan 
and America. Especially helpful is the chapter dealing with the present 
situation in Japan, which includes frank statements concerning suffrage, 
labor problems, militarism, Christian missions, and the rights of women. 

The effort of the author to avoid a pro-Japanese point of view is 
seen in the fact that more space is given to a presentation of Japan’s 
sharp diplomatic tactics than to the usual description of the unfriendly 
acts of the Americans on the Pacific coast. In the author’s opinion 
peaceful relations between Japan and America can best be promoted 
by a frank recognition that the two peoples cannot amalgamate and by 
maintaining the Pacific Ocean as a boundary line. 

The Influence of the Sea on the Political History of Japan bears only 
indirectly upon the present Japanese problem but nevertheless is of 
great importance for an understanding of the views and feelings of 
Japan as to her rights and duties in the Pacific. In this book Vice- 
Admiral Ballard of the British navy traces the naval history of Japan 
from the destruction of the Armada of Kublai Khan in the thirteenth 
century to the defeat of the Russian fleet during the Russo-Japanese 
war. This historical survey enables the reader to form his own opinion 
of Japan’s reputed militaristic spirit and at the same time makes clear 
why the people of that Island empire have made such strenuous efforts 
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to build up and maintain an expensive and powerful navy. The author 
is not an alarmist. In his judgment, “the North Pacific is not likely to 
carry the rumble of heavy gunfire in our time if self-control and reasoned 


sense prevail among the leading Powers of the world.” 
J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


The Press and Politics in Japan. By Kisapur6 Kawasé, Ph.D. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. xiii+190. 
$2.00. 


The Working Forces in Japanese Politics. By Utcut Iwasak1, 
Ph.D. ‘Columbia University Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law,” Volume XCVII, Number 1. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1921. Pp. 141. $1.50. 

It is refreshing to note the growing tendency among Japanese 
students to utilize the technique of investigation as taught in Western 
universities in painstaking and objective studies of their own national 
institutions, social, economic, and political. With the exception of a 
few outstanding Western interpreters of Japanese life, among whom 
might be mentioned Lafcadio Hearn and Basil Hall Chamberlain, the 
host of Western writers on Japan have too often given a one-sided 
picture of that country largely because of the tremendous linguistic 
difficulties involved in a study of materials in the Japanese language. 
Unfortunately, also, too many Japanese writers, with of course some 
notable exceptions, seem to have permitted their national loyalty to 
overbalance their scientific accuracy, or perhaps have not possessed 
the technique that would enable them to evaluate satisfactorily their 
social and political institutions. 

The two studies of Japanese politics by Dr. Kawabé and Dr. Iwasaki 
are noteworthy examples of the best type of recent interpretations of 
Japan written in English by Japanese. American students, eager to 
understand the complex forces that are shaping Japan’s destiny, will 
find these volumes full of information of real value. Studies of this 
nature which bear the earmarks of sincerity and accuracy will go farther 
toward breaking down the barriers of misunderstanding that separate 
the East and the West than any number of platitudinous assertions 
of the inviolability of a historic friendship. 
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It is significant that both books were written by their authors while 
students in the departments of sociology in two leading American 
universities. While the titles of the books would seem to classify 
them in the field of political science, they have been written from the 
sociological point of view and are distinct contributions to sociological 
literature. 

In the Preface of The Press and Politics in Japan, it is stated that 
the purpose of the book is to show the influence of the newspaper upon 
Japanese political life. ‘The author in carrying out this purpose not only 
traces the history of journalism in Japan but passes in review the sig- 
nificant events in the political development of that country. The long 
struggle of the press for freedom of expression is forcibly depicted 
as well as the growing influence of the newspaper in molding national 
policies. The American student will regret that there is no discussion 
of the jingo press as a factor in American-Japanese relations. The 
book is well indexed and contains a selected list of books and periodical 
literature in both English and Japanese. 

The Working Forces in Japanese Politics is an unusually clear and 
concise statement and gives evidence of accurate scholarship. The 
American student who has been perplexed by the uncertain attitude of 
the Japanese in the Limitation of Armaments Conference will find this 
explained as he follows the author’s description of the whirlpool of 
conflicting forces that are contending for mastery in Japan. After a 
brief introduction the body of the book is given over to the discussion 
of the following eight forces: the Emperor, elder statesmen, peers, 
bureaucrats, militarists, political parties, capitalists, and workers. 
The interplay of these forces in Japanese politics from the beginning 
of the Meiji era to the present is described with great skill. The bureau- 
crats led by the elder statesmen and aided by the militarists have made 
Japan what it is today. The new forces looming up above the horizon 
are the political parties backed by the capitalists. Still farther in 
the background are the workers crying out in vain for justice and for a 
right to participate in the formation of national policies. The book 
contains no index but the biographical note with a carefully classified 
list of references is a great aid to the student of things Japanese. 

Both books are a real contribution to our knowledge of Japan and 
can be heartily recommended to Western students. 

J. F. STEINER 


UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA 
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Philosophy in the Development of Law. By PIERRE DE TOURTOULON. 
Translated by MartHa McC. REap; with an editorial preface, 
by Morris R. CoHEN; and an introduction by ANDREW A. 
Bruce. (The Modern Legal Philosophy Ser.) New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 61+563. $5.00. 

This is the concluding volume of the series of European works 
published in America under the general title, The Modern Legal Philosophy 
Series. The author was born in France, but is at present Dean of the 
Faculty of Law in the University of Lausanne, Switzerland, where he 
has been a professor of legal history for twenty years. Professor Tour- 
toulon is primarily a student of law rather than of philosophy. The 
present volume grew out of an earlier attempt to prepare a manual of 
legal history of which this was to constitute the introduction. Its aim 
given by its author is, (1) to state the philosophic principles of the history 
of law, (2) to give an analysis of the psychological phenomena which, 
taken as a whole, constitute law, and (3) to examine the mechanism 
which causes these phenomena to succeed one another and be combined 
in a relatively undetermined manner. 

The book is divided into three parts: (1) Teleology in the History 
of the Law, (2) Causality in the History of Law, (3) Determinism. 

It is impossible to present even a most summary statement of the 
wide range of matters brought into the discussion, and the fact that no 
particular school of philosophy is adhered to makes a statement of a 
thesis in such terms difficult. The volume is a careful examination of 
numerous problems and of the claims of rival theories, some of which 
are sure to attract the reader, whatever his interest and background. 

The sociologist will, perhaps, find his interest centering in the chapters 
dealing with the relation of psychology and the law, law in its relation 
to the emotional and intellectual life, diseases of legal thinking, social 
psychology and the law, evolution and progress, chance, race and law, 
the réle of myths and brocards in the law, etc. Just now, in view of the 
current interest in the “instincts” in psychology and sociology the 
sociologist might find Tourtoulon’s chapter on the emotions and law 
interesting above others. Whatever criticism may be made of 
Tourtoulon’s statement of his case, he is certainly correct in his revolt 
from the purely intellectual approach to law in which law was conceived 
as reason and reason only. “For the historian-jurist to make no attempt 
to penetrate into the emotional life of a people,” says Tourtoulon 
“is to avow his impotence to understand the progress of the law.” 
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On the other hand, Tourtoulon does not go to the other extreme 
and throw formal logic and metaphysics overboard. He carries his 
analysis from the emotional and irrational stages of legal thought up 
through the “simple rational” into the realm of pure law and meta- 
physics. In this rare atmosphere juridical categories and rules of logic 
are objective in an absolute sense, and therefore independent of the 
human brain and consequently of psychology. Positive law, on the other 
hand, is always more or less of the earth, earthy. This rather inaccurate 
statement should not be taken for too much, since Tourtoulon is not so 
much elaborating his own philosophic background as recognizing a 
very important fact for the legal historian, namely, that metaphysics 
has always entered into law, as he points out, either in the crude and 
uncollected form of the thoughts of the masses and the ordinary lawyer, 
or in the ordered and systematized forms of legal philosophers. 

Hence, quite aside from one’s agreement or disagreement with Tour- 
toulon’s statements, the book is one that is worth while. It is valuable 
as an exhibit of a cautious thinker from the field of law, attempting to 
analyze and to make explicit the background of his legal notions. Those 
who are interested in the law as a social fact will welcome every such 
attempt on the part of anyone charged with any part in the legal system. 
It may encourage lawyers and judges in this country to analyze their 
“minds in the making” and arrive with Tourtoulon, at a “kindly, 
scrupulous, and searching scepticism which might well be the best 


instrument of progress for humanity.”’ 
WALTER B. BODENHAFER 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The Play Movement in the United States. A study of community 
recreation. By CLARENCE E. RAINWATER. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1922. Pp. xi+371. $2.75. 

This latest contribution to the literature of the recreation field is a 
much-needed one. It is entirely historical and descriptive in character 
without any attempt at a theoretical or philosophical treatment of the 
subject. The material assembled does, however, give an excellent 
account of the way in which the play movement has developed in the 
United States and the functions and aspects which have at different 
stages of the movement been emphasized. 

In style and minuteness of definition and analysis the document 
bears many ear-marks of the doctorial dissertation which it is. The 
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term play is defined as “a mode of behavior, either individual or col- 
lective, involving pleasurable activity of any kind not undertaken for 
the sake of a reward beyond itself and performed during any age period 
of the individual, the particular action being determined at a given 
time by the somatic structure and social attitudes of the agent in con- 
junction with the life of the group or groups of which he is a member.” 
The movement whose development is described is, therefore, a much 
more comprehensive thing than merely the playground movement, com- 
prising as it does those activities carried on “in social and community 
centers, in community music, drama, and pageantry, and in community 
service and organization.” 

The starting-point of the play movement in the United States is 
fixed in the sand gardens of Boston in 1885. From that point on down 
to the year of writing, the evolution of the movement, in both structure 
and function, is carefully traced. There will be no question that 
Professor Rainwater has well established his thesis that we have here 
a clear example of a phase of social evolution. 

As an addition to the slowly growing body of literature on play and 
recreation, this contribution is undoubtedly a useful one. It presents 
a body of historical and descriptive material that will not need to be 
assembled again. While there is nothing profound and striking in its 
presentation, all students in this field have been put in Professor Rain- 
water’s debt for a careful piece of work that will be highly valuable for 
classroom instruction and general reading. 

There is one point in which the accuracy of a statement may be 
questioned. On page 223 the agricultural clubs organized among boys 
and girls of rural districts are referred to as “efforts to organize juvenile 
play.” Most agricultural leaders have regarded these clubs as essentially 
educational in origin and function rather than recreational. 

The volume has a well-selected Bibliography and a comprehensive 


Index. 
Crecit C. NortTH 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


Personnel Relations in Indusiry. By A. M. Smuons. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1921. Pp. xi+341. $3.00. 

In the primary stages of the development of a new field of knowledge 
progress is facilitated by the early publication of the opinions and 
experiences of persons interested in the field. Immature and tentative 
though these publications may be, they yet provide materials out of 
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which a foundation and a theory of more substantial qualities may be 
formulated. In the field of personnel relations the literature of this 
primary sort has already attained such a volume that it would seem 
that the time is at hand when we should expect a closer sifting and 
analysis of facts and principles. Since the author of this volume feels 
that he has, in considerable measure at least, succeeded in setting forth 
such a body of scientific principles and method, his work should be 
evaluated on this basis. 

In common with the greater number of recent writers in the field, 
the author appears guilty of having greatly oversold his subject. He 
writes unhesitatingly of scientific laws when many of us can see only 
hypotheses. This criticism is especially applicable to his discussion of 
“human nature,” which he conceives to be the basic characteristic of 
his treatise. He accepts as established the analysis of human nature in 
terms of instincts and closely formulates his principles of management 
around them. Further psychological research may sustain this analysis, 
but so long as it remains so highly controversial among psychologists 
themselves, it would seem more fitting that the student in personnel 
relations should consider the contributions of the psychologists as 
hypotheses rather than data. 

In many respects this work has high merit. It is admirably organ- 


ized, well written, and is replete with concrete facts from experience. 
The author has brought to this task the contributions gained in almost 
a quarter of a century of experience in “nearly all phases of the labor 
movement.”’ Throughout it is a convincing argument for a progressive 
and publicly responsible spirit in management. 

Students in the field of personnel relations will find this book worthy 
of careful study. 


R. W. STONE 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The Human Factor in Business. By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1921. Pp. ix+176. 
$2.00. 

One cannot read this latest contribution by Mr. Rowntree without 
being cheered by the prospect of a brighter future in the field of industrial 
relations. As an exposition of the progressive experiences of a large 
and successful industrial organization, it ranks as a classic. The reader 
must be impressed throughout this book by the practical businesslike 
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standards upon which the personnel policies are based and by means of 
which they are evaluated. In formulating the ends of industry, however, 
no intelligent radical goes farther than does Mr. Rowntree. His plan 
is neither that of the doctrinaire theorist nor that of the sentimentalist, 
but rather that of a business man who looks upon business management 
as a stewardship; who thinks that industry should be regarded not 
primarily as a means of promoting the welfare of particular groups or 
individuals but as a great national service. 

In the main, the book is an exposition of the policies and methods 
developed in his cocoa works at York, England, for handling the problems 
of wages, hours, security, working conditions, and joint control of 
industry. The experiences described are submitted as a type of the 
spirit, ideals, and policies that must actuate business management if 
the system of free contract is to prosper under modern conditions. 

This work is a notable addition to the literature of personnel adminis- 


tration. 
R. W. STONE 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Socialism: An Analysis. By RupotF EvucKEN. Translated by 
JosrerpH McCase. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. 


Pp. 188. $2.75. 

This review of the socialist ideal from the standpoint of his “ practical 
idealism” or activism by Professor Eucken is very interesting as showing 
the clash between some modern ideas and the idealistic traditions that 
largely underlie our orthodox religious creeds. The calm philosophic 
attitude, the courtesy and consideration, the recognition of very consider- 
able merits in the socialistic ideal make a very pleasant impression on 
the reader. The translation is smooth and the printing and makeup 
of the book fairly sumptuous. 

The author condemns socialism as naturalistic as contrasted with 
an independent, transcendental spiritual world that is serene and high 
above mundane, material interests. This upper world reaches down 
through the instreaming spirit into great individuals whose efforts 
controlled by this spirit constitute the sole hope of redeeming a world 
of short-sighted, brutal, struggling men unable otherwise to grasp 


human life as a whole. 
Victor E. HELLEBERG 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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The Modern Ku Klux Klan. By Henry P. Fry. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co., 1922. Pp. vilit+259. $2.00. 

For two years much has been heard throughout this country of the 
modern Ku Klux Klan, and now comes this book, written by a news- 
paper man, which gives the history of the organization, traces its growth, 
and attempts to show it in a sinister light. It is the author’s contention 
that the Klan is dangerous because of its endeavor to set up within the 
legally constituted government an “invisible empire’ which seeks to 
draw members by preying upon their religious and racial feelings. 
The case against the Klan is clearly made, although the true and under- 
lying significance of it all is not well developed. The author does not 
draw the inevitable conclusion that the Klan is as perfect an example 
of crowd-mindedness as the psychologist or sociologist could hope to 
have for observation and study. The facts given show clearly the 
manner in which the Klan functions to provide an opportunity for 
misfits, morons, and the socially unsuccessful to compensate for their 
own inferiority, and how it enables them by becoming members of the 
crowd to enhance their feelings of self-importance. It is gratifying, no 
doubt, for thousands who have never achieved anything in life to bam- 
boozle themselves into thinking that they are essential parts of a move- 
ment that is “roo per cent American” and which is preventing this 


nation from going over the brink of destruction. With the aid of a 
mask and a white robe, and urged on by the mystery of a fiery cross, 
they can find a vent for their suppressions and project their self- 
antagonisms on to the helpless victims whom they attack. Wrapped 
in a closed system of ideas, they twist circumstances so as to justify 
their outrages, and actually seek praise for the high-handed manner in 
which they protect ‘“‘the sanctity of the home,” “pure womanhood,” 


“the superiority of the white race,’’ and other equally glittering gen- 
eralities. The deplorable fact is, as the author’s data makes evident, 
that the Klan sets up an oganization that is perfectly adapted to crowd 
thinking, and actually depends for existence upon this crowd thinking. 

The author is on safe ground when he argues that the menace of the 
Klan is in the fact that its abstract aims, and its strict limitation of 
membership to native born, white, Protestant Gentiles can be interpreted 
in such a way as to cloak any particular hate that a Klan member may 
be harboring in his mind. He sees, too, and clearly, that the existence 
of a masked group acting as an extra-legal agent gives opportunity for 
any band of lawless individuals to don the regalia, go out into the night, 
engage in the venting of personal animosities and then to shift the blame 
by making it appear that the Klan was responsible for the activity. 
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In spite of the fact that the book is poorly written, it does contain 
material from which the sociologist can draw significant conclusions. 
The facts gathered by the author show in a concrete manner the way 
in which pluralistic behavior may become perverted. 


Matcotm M. WILLEY 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Farm Bureau Movement. By ORVILLE MERTON Kite. New 
York: Macmillan, 1921. Pp. 282. $2.00. 

Mr. Kile has written the first book on the most important agri- 
cultural organization of the past thirty years, the farm bureau. The 
author describes how the county agricultural agent system developed 
in the South, and how the farm bureau was created as an organization 
of farmers to support the work of the county agents when they were 
first established in the North. He is primarily concerned with the 
farm bureau movement as a farmer’s organization, and he somewhat 
obscures its origin and social significance by introducing his discussion 
with a comparison with early agricultural organizations, and chapters 
on ‘Why Farmers Organize,’ and ‘“‘The Rise of the Co-operatives.” 
The transition of the county farm bureau from a county organization 
for carrying on agricultural extension work to a part of a national 
agrarian movement is the author’s theme, but his work is of most value 
as a history of the organization and sudden rise in influence of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation during the past two years. A good 
account is given of its objectives and methods, and of recent achieve- 
ments. One of the most valuable sections of the book is the discussion 
of the “strengths and weaknesses” of the farm bureau movement, and 
a comparison with other farmers’ organizations and organized labor. 
The book is most timely in giving the American public a clear and 
critical account of a movement which promises to rival the American 
Federation of Labor as a force in our national life. A few inaccuracies 
have been noted: Dr. W. J. Spillman never had any supervision of the 
work of Dr. S. A. Knapp, as stated on page 78, nor did Sears, Roebuck 
and Company assist with funds for the employment of county agents 
as stated in a note on page 83. The book deals with an organization 
which will repay the most thorough sociological study, for it has a 
potential influence for social organization which has hardly been realized 


by the American people. 
DWIGHT SANDERSON 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Village and Town Life in China. By Kew Kon Leone and LI 
Kunc Tao. London: Allen and Unwin, 1915. Pp. 168. 5s. 


Village Government in British India. By JoHN MATTHAI, with a 
Preface by SNEY WEBB. London: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 
1915. Pp. xix+211. 4s. 6d. 

Land and Labour in a Deccan Village. By Harotp H. MANN. 
University of Bombay Economic Series No. 1. London and 
Bombay: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1918. 
Pp. v+184. 55. 

Some South Indian Villages. By GILBERT SLATER. “University 
of Madras Economic Studies,” Vol. I. London, Bombay, 
Madras, New York: Oxford University Press, 1918. Pp. 265. 


Local Government in Ancient India. By RADAHAKAMUD MOOKERJI. 
“Mysore University Studies, Historical Series I.” Oxford, 


1919. Pp. 229. 12s. 6d. 

In recent studies the writer has happened on the foregoing works, 
which, although they are not new, do not seem to have been noticed in 
this Journal or to have been brought to the attention of rural sociologists 
in America. These books give us new insight into the social life of 
the Far East and wil] merit study by all who are interested in a broad 
understanding of the rural community. The first two titles are by 
former students of the London School of Economics and illustrate the 
broad reach of its studies. 

Village and Town Life in China is the best thing on the subject 
since Smith’s Village Life in China, and supplements it admirably. 
Part I, by Mr. Leong, is on the village and Part II, by Mr. Tao, is on 
the town. The discussion of the family system, the ideals of education, 
the clan, and the temple, give us a view of these institutions through 
the eyes of natives who have had the advantages of a Western education, 
but who still see the values of their own culture. The discussion of 
education is particularly challenging to American educators. 

Mr. Matthai’s discussion of local government in British India covers 
the whole subject admirably, and the Preface by Sidney Webb contains 
suggestions of value. A general sketch of village government is followed 
by chapters on “Education,” ‘Poor Relief,” “Sanitation,” ‘ Public 
Works,” “Watch and Ward,” and ‘Administration and Justice.” 
This is the best summary of the Indian village since Baden-Powell’s 
The Indian Village Community. 
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Dr. Mookerji’s study of Local Government in Ancient India, supple- 
ments the last title and covers some of the same historical ground, but 
more fully. It is drawn from epigraphical sources and reveals a unique 
system of local government. 

Dr. Mann’s Life and Labour in a Deccan Village is a monograph 
of the economic life of a village near the Poona Agricultural College 
and gives detailed statistical evidence with regard to the system of farm 
management and the standard of living, as well as much information on 
the social situation. 

Dr. Slater’s studies of South Indian villages, consist of economic and 
social studies of a number of villages made by himself and his students, 
and give a wealth of detail compiled with social insight. A schedule used 
in making the studies is given and they form a model for such studies 
by others. Although they deal more largely with the economic side 
of village life, the social situation is well described, though more from 
a structural than a functional standpoint. If teachers in all parts of 
the world could secure such studies through their students and the 
best of them could be so edited and published, we would soon have real 
sources for the comparative study of the present social significance of the 


rural community. 
DwicHt SANDERSON 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


A‘Lithuanian Village. By Kosrin. New York: Brentano’s, 


1920. Pp. x+193. $1.75. 

This is a volume of sketches which introduces us into the intimate 
life of Jewish community in a Lithuanian village. Aside from the liter- 
ary charm of the sketches themselves, the book is a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the cultural backgrounds of the most enterprising 
and vigorous elements among our recent immigrants, the Russian and 
Polish Jew. In recent years a number of autobiographies like that of 
Rose Cohen’s Out of the Shadew and Mary Antin’s The Promised Land 
have introduced us into the inner life of the Ghetto as it is reflected in 
the life of the younger generation of Jewish immigrants in this country. 
These sketches, first published in Yiddish for a Jewish audience with 
whom the memories of the old country are still fresh, take the reader 
back, in a series of vivid pictures, into the life of the village from which 
our Mary Antins, Rose Cohens, and all the younger generation who have 
contributed so much to the literature of our cosmopolitan New York 
life sprang. An introduction by the translator indicates that the author 
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of these sketches has a long literary history as a playwright, story 
writer, and translator in the Yiddish. This is the first of his books, all 
of which were written in this country, to be translated into English. 


RoBEertT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Principles of Ante-natal and Post-natal Child Physiology, Pure 
and Applied. By W. M. FeEtpMAN. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1920. Pp. xxvii+694. $10.50. 

This book may be regarded as of decided interest to the sociologist 
for two reasons, among others. First, it illustrates liberally the tendency 
of the sciences to become quantitative instead of merely qualitatively 
descriptive. Many pages—almost whole chapters—are given over to 
mathematical formulae and equations which express the data of the 
physiological processes in such form that they can be employed by the 
clinician and practitioner, as well as the research man. What has 
already happened in physics and chemistry is in process in physiology, 
which is now being made over largely into pure and applied mathematics. 
Similar tendencies are, of course, within view in sociology, but they still 
remain largely tendencies because of the continued lack of adequate 
mathematical method. 

The second value of this book to the sociologist is the abundant 
material here afforded for pushing the analysis of environmental influ- 
ences back into the earliest stages of the development of the child. Such 
data are here made available to the sociologist without the necessity of 
going laboriously through a mass of materials scattered through many 
reports, bulletins, and journals in several languages. As an example of 
method of organization the book may also be suggestive to the sociologist. 

L. L. BERNARD 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Christian Socialism, 1848-1854. By A. RAVEN, M.A., 
Fellow and Dean of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. New 
York: Macmillan, 1920. Pp. 396. $6.50. 

This is an admirable piece of historical writing. The Christian 

Socialist Movement though apparently restricted and short-lived takes 

an encyclopedic importance under the treatment of the author since he 
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traces its facts and implications over a wide field of socia] and religious 
history in England and France. While the work is kept close to sources 
throughout, these are handJed with great skill and held in constant 
subjection to the demands of the finished narrative. There are few 
graces of style or resources of insight lacking in the author’s work. 
The attention of the reader is held throughout. In fact the author 
succeeded in making his reader the contemporary of his subject. This 
gives his work both value and charm. 

The sketches of the founders of Christian Socialism, Ludlow, Maurice, 
Kingsley, and Mansfield, and as well the accounts of later outstanding 
recruits, particularly Hughes and Neale, are like etchings. Their 
temperamental differences, particular talents and harmony of purpose, are 
set forth very attractively. 

The bearings of the work of Robert Owen, the French Socialists, 
the Chartist Movement, the beginnings of insight in religious and social 
England into the horrors of poverty, and the spiritual implications of 
poverty; the attempts of Maurice and his friends to set forth co-operation 
in theory and in fact as the economic and social expression of the gospel 
are described with sympathetic yet critical understanding. The prac- 
tical efforts of the leaders of the Christian Socialist Movement to express 
their Christian idealism in actual productive and distributive co-operative 
enterprises and their attempts to adjust the Movement to the spirit and 
aims of the awakening labor class are discussed with a discrimination 
that is in keeping with the high quality of the work throughout. 

The author holds that the contribution of the whole Christian 
Socialist Movement to moral progress in industrial Jife is considerable. 
He credits to that movement a most wholesome influence in the develop- 
ment of efforts to educate working men, the development of Friendly 
Societies, the re-enforcement of the demand for sanitary reform and 
better housing for the poor, and in the recognition of the high value of 
industrial co-operation as one of the factors in effective social reform. 

So long as social antagonisms endure, becoming sharper as life becomes 
more complex and united, it will be increasingly difficult to describe any 
aggressive movement with impartiality. Full insight usually involves 
partiality yet the author of this work has given an impartial estimate of a 
Movement that was associated with intense antagonisms. So long as 
men like Maurice live and Jead, they will baffle analysis, and no one will 
account for them, to universal! satisfaction. Yet the author’s account 
of the place of Maurice in the Movement is most satisfying. Many 
years ago a student of Maurice said of him that in all that he wrote his 
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sentences were clear but his pages were obscure. The separate parts 
of his character are simple enough but the aggregate remains difficult to 
understand. The volume is very well worth reading and re-reading. 


WILLIAM J. KerBy 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Rural Organization. By WALTER Burr. New York: Macmillan, 
1921. Pp. xi+250. $2.25. 

The thirteen chapters of this book are grouped into three parts: 
Part I, ‘General Principles, Organizations, and Institutions’’; Part II, 
“Community Economic Functions’; Part III, ‘Community Social 
Functions.”’ In the first part an effort is made to define organization, 
community, and its functions, to describe typical national organizations, 
and to indicate the proper relations institutions should sustain to one 
another. The second discusses organized community activities in 
relation to farm-production, marketing, securing supplies, finance and 
communication, and transportation. Part III deals in a similar manner 
with education, sanitation and health, recreation, beautification, and 
home-making. Religion, which rightfully belongs with the last group, 
through some curious fancy of the author, is put under national organiza- 
tions. 

The activities considered are rather meagerly and superficially 
treated throughout; in fact, so much so that the book falls far short of 
what one expects. The discussion of such topics as the farm bureau 
and loca] credit associations, for example, omits so many vital facts that 
no adequate idea is conveyed. Illustrative instances are drawn too often 
from Kansas, the author’s state, to be either interesting or altogether 
typical. 

The book is carefully outlined and well-written. Here and there it 
utters words of wisdom. It is readable, but contributes scarcely 


anything new to our knowledge of the subject. 
NEWELL L. Sims 


AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 


Our Revolution. Essays in Interpretation. By Victor S. YARROS. 
Boston: Badger. Pp. 251. $2.50. 
The author presents in this collection of thoughtful essays the 
views of “an independent radical.” The essays have previously 
appeared in various publications at different times. They are not closely 
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connected and there is occasional duplication of treatment. To the 
reviewer the most significant of the essays are: “Human Progress: The 
Idea and the Reality”; “‘A Neglected Opportunity and Duty in Journal- 
ism’’ urging an endowed press; and the last three chapters analyzing 
the Russian situation and presenting a severe condemnation of bolshev- 
ism and the soviet system. The soviet system is condemned out of the 
mouth of Lenin himself whose description is quoted, a “dictatorship of 
the proletariat, supported by the poorest peasants.” “The soviet form 
of government,’’ comments the author, “‘is higher and better because it 
disfranchises the middle class, because it disfranchises the richer peasant 
who shares the sentiments of the middle class, and because it puts 
supreme control in the hands of the city workers.”” ‘The soviet form of 
government is neither democratic nor rational. It is government by 
accidental groups, by disorderly assemblies, by haphazard arrangements. 
It is government by usurpers and pretenders who may or may not choose 
to obey a dictatorship of the so-called proletariat, which in turn is led 
by a small group of remorseless non-proletarian dogmatists and social 
bigots” (p. 211). Again (p. 248), “‘To sum up: Everything character- 
istic of bolshevism is wrong, unscientific, and impossible. Bolshevism 
is Prussianism in another form. It is equally opposed to democracy, to 
liberty, to evolution. It is merely the substitution of the tyranny of 
the Agnostic and Socialist Lenin for that of the monarchist and ortho- 
dox Nicholas Romanoff. Lenin is sincere—so was Romanoff.” 
RoBerT Fry CLARK 
PaciFic UNIVERSITY 


The Larger Socialism. By BERTRAM BENEDICT. New York: 
Macmillan, 1921. Pp. 243. $2.50. 
What Is Socialism? By James Epwarp LE RossIGNoL. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1921. Pp. x+627. $2.00. 
The first of the foregoing books is written by a convinced socialist 
who has had practical experience as a soap-box orator and campaigner 
for the Socialist party. He frankly recognizes and sets forth the hamper- 
ing, nay, the paralyzing effect of the Marxian ideology on the efforts of 
the workers who are trying to win over converts to the party. Instead 
of trying to show, for instance, the greater productiveness of the socialist 
economic organization over the present wasteful and ineffective capitalist 
organization they confine their efforts to repeated reiteration of the 
Marxian formulas. 
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Mr. Benedict is another instance of a Socialist jarred awake by the 
crisis of the Great War and his book is an attempt to reconstruct the 
strategy of socialist campaigning by broadening the outlook and con- 
sidering carefully the actual situation in the United States. The broader 
minded socialists should welcome such a champion as Mr. Benedict. His 
book has an effect like opening a window and allowing fresh air to enter 
a room filled with air overheated and stale from having been repeatedly 
breathed by the occupants. 

The other book is a concise refutation of the Marxian ideas from the 
orthodox economic standpoint. It has a well-selected bibliography of 


books in English. 
Victor E. HELLEBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Society and Its Problems. An Introduction to the Principles of 
Sociology. By GrovE SAMUEL Dow. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1922. Pp. xiv+594. $2.75. 
This is a summary gathered from the available sociological text- 
book literature. It is well done as the average textbook. It is rather 
commonplace and superficial having no distinctive view-point or method. 


It will not help the average student to help himself nor will it arouse any 
enthusiastic effort on the part of the student but rather tend to make 
him feel that he has covered the whole field of sociology and therefore 
need trouble about it no further. The author’s own description follows. 

After taking up the definition of sociology, the author discusses one by one 
certain of the fundamental problems. First comes a study of population, 
birth and death rates, and movements of population. This leads to those 
perplexing elements, immigration, the overcrowding of cities and race antagon- 
isms. The next two parts deal with society and its problems from within— 
the evolution of the family and the home, religion, ethics, and education, 
social control and organization. Then come its maladjustments, poverty, 
crime, immorality, and the treatment of defectives. 

Victor E. HELLEBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Education in Recent Sociology. By JosepH T. WILLIAMs, Ph.D. 
Salem, Mass.: Newcomb & Gauss, Printers,1921. Pp. iv+8r. 
This reprint of seven articles which appeared in Education last year, 
called by the author “but a preliminary study,” marks an advance 
in the correlation between education and sociology. Six men “who are 
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primarily sociologists” are selected, namely, Ward, Cooley, Todd, 
Ellwood, Ross, and Hayes, and to each a chapter is given. 

The central idea from Ward is the importance of knowledge in “the 
conscious direction of social processes” and the great waste of “talent 
among the masses” for lack of knowledge. Cooley sees the school as 
“a primary group where persons live together in a common consciousness 
of interests and aims.” Todd finds that “social progress requires a 
type of personality whose dominant interest centers in the social service 
ideal.” “Social education is therefore the fundamental method of 
progress.”’ In his exhibit of Ellwood’s ideas the author says: “There 
is an inspiring optimism to the educator in the researches of social 
psychology. His work takes on a deeper significance. He finds that 
education persistently and scientifically applied will achieve great 
results in the advance of the human race, and that it is the only thing 
that will.” From Ross seven sociological principles are selected for 
exposition, the last one being ‘“‘education as protection against mob 
mind.” In Hayes the distinctive feature is direct moral training as a 
means of social control. 

The final chapter is “Educational Sociology.”” The author names 
three factors as important for this subject: “(@) A study of the theories 
and principles of sociology’’; “ (6) Sociology furnishes us with social 
aims. These aims provide the underlying purposes of education”; 
*“*(c) The school is the main agency for the realization of social aims.”’ 

F. R. Clow 


STATE NoRMAL SCHOOL 
OsHkosH, WIs. 


Rural Child Welfare. Under the direction of EDWARD N. CLOPPER. 
New York: Macmillan, 1922. Pp. 355. $3.00. 

This book is one of a series of surveys of child welfare made by the 
National Child Labor Committee. It is the first one, however, which 
deals exclusively with the rural problem. It is based on conditions 
existing in West Virginia. The principal subjects handled in the book 
are “The Rural Home,” “Child Labor on Farms,” “ Rura: School 
Attendance,” ‘Dependency and Delinquency,” “Taxation and the 
Child,”’ and “Child Welfare Laws.” 

The book is filled with much useful illustrative material and makes 
excellent summaries as well as recommendations for constructive work. 
The introductory chapter makes a valuable st: ement of standards of 
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child welfare, while the concluding chapter outlines a program of child- 
welfare legislation. 

That conditions in rural districts are in serious need of improvement 
is clearly demonstrated by the facts presented and that an adequate 
program of constructive work has heretofore not been attempted is 
equally evident. The recommendations on the whole seem well adapted 
to the needs of the state, but it is unfortunate that the National Child 
Labor Committee should be sponsor for a statement such as the following 
in regard to the unmarried mother: “If the mother does not care to have 
the court declare the name of the father of her illegitimate child, it should 
remain undeclared forever.”” A number of valuable tables are given in 
the Appendix. 

This survey should be valuable not only to West Virginia but to 
other American states as well in that the conditions presented in the 
book are without doubt very similar to those that may be found in other 


parts of the country. 
GEORGE B. MANGOLD 


THE Missouri SCHOOL oF SociAL Economy 


London of the Future. By The London Society under the Editorship 


of Srr Aston WEBB, K.C.V.O., C.B., P.R.A. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. 286. $15.00. 

London, including under that term the whole area under the control 
of the metropolitan police system, had a population at the last census 
of seven and a quarter millions. Present-day writers assure us, however, 
that the actual “‘effective’”’ population, including in that number all the 
people whose daily occupations take them to and from the city, is prob- 
ably eight millions and’ more. This is a larger population than the 
combined populations of Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
London is a nation within a nation. 

Not only has this population of London increased steadily for more 
than a hundred years but the complexity of the relations in which every 
individual in this vast community is bound to every other has multiplied 
at an equal or even greater ratio. 

But London is not only the capital of a great nation; it is the capital 
of a vast empire, the limits and responsibilities of which have been 
enormously increased as a result of the world-war. No such concentra- 
tion of population, of power, and of responsibility has ever existed before 
or is ever likely to exist again—for the process of decentralization which 
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has already begun in London seems to reflect a similar process that is 
taking place in the empire itself. It is just the fact that London today 
seems to be the extreme expression of all that is characteristic and 
fundamental in modern life, which lends a peculiar interest to this 
first volume of the London Society, London of the Future. 

The London Society, it should be said, was organized in February, 
1912, in order “to interest Londoners in London”’ so that they might see 
the importance not merely of improving the conditions of life in their 
city but that improvements undertaken “shall be part of one great 
scheme, and so give a unity and completeness to London improvements 
of the future which have been denied her in the past.” 

The whole volume, although the separate chapters are written by 
experts, is not, as might be expected, a treatise but a prospectus. It 
presents a picture of the size and complexity of the problem, rather 
than a definite program for action. It is just this that lends a special 
interest to this volume at a time when all our great cities are seeking to 
arouse a new and wider interest of citizens in city life, and are also looking 
forward to the formulation of some large plan which will correlate all 
our present groping efforts at reform and give our future progress the 


character of an orderly march. 
RoBERT E. PARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The History of Public Poor Relief in Massachusetts, 1620-1920. 
By RosBert W. Ketso. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922. 
Pp. 200. $2.50. 

A volume on the story of the Massachusetts poor laws by the president 
of the National Conference of Social Work and the former executive of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Charities will receive a generous 
welcome. From his own close connection with the Massachusetts 
poor law of the present day, the author is able to interpret the past 
in the light of the present as well as the present in the light of the past. 
The history of philanthropy is perhaps always best written, because it 
is best understood, by social workers. 

Mr. Kelso’s history will inevitably be compared with The History 
of Poor Laws of Massachusetts and New York, written nearly thirty years 
ago by Dr. John Cummings and published by the American Economic 
Association. The method of treatment adopted in the two volumes is 
quite different. Dr. Cummings adopted the chronological method and 
followed through all legislation that could be included under the rather 
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comprehensive term of “poor laws” by periods divided as follows: prior 
to 1692, 1692-1789, 1789, 1851, 1851-95. Dr. Cummings introduced 
his study by a brief account of the English poor law and concluded with 
a discussion of administrative method in cities and towns covering 
“boards of overseers” and “outdoor relief administration.” 

Mr. Kelso has discarded the chronological for the subject or topical 
method and this method has its disadvantages as well as its advantages. 
His chapters cover such subjects as the following: “ Inhabitancy and the 
Genesis of the Settlement Law” (chap. iii), “The Modern Law of Legal 
Settlement in Massachusetts”’ (chap. iv), “The Town’s Poor’’ (chap. v), 
“Absorption of Relief Functions by the State” (chap. vi), and others. 
The difficulties involved in this method of treatment are seen in passing 
from chapter iv to chapter v. The former deals with such recent laws 
as those of 1911, 1917, etc., and closes with a reference to a court decision 
of 1918. It is, of course, confusing to be thrown back again in the 
following chapter to the subject of the town’s poor and the problem of 
relief in the seventeenth century. Similarly, the reader leaves the recent 
operations of the Homestead Commission in chapter vi to be taken back 
in chapter vii to the care of abandoned children in 1636 and 1645. 

As a chronicle, the history of Dr. Cummings is simpler and more 
readable. Mr. Kelso, however, has gone beyond a mere chronicle of 
the legislation. He has studied the laws not only on the statute book 
but in operation, and he is competent to pass judgment upon whether 
they worked well or ill. He has reviewed the various public documents 
of Boston and Massachusetts in which the operation of the poor laws was 
reported on from time to time, and he has made a careful study of the 
decisions of the courts which so frequently were called upon to pass on 
the vexed question of ‘‘settlement.”’ 

One of the most interesting chapters of Mr. Kelso’s book is that deal- 
ing with the growth of the state charitable administration. It may be 
questioned whether it is not misleading to call this chapter ‘‘ The Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare,” since the older title, ‘State Board of Charities,”’ 
is so much more familiar to the vast majority of readers. An excellent 
account is given in this chapter of the attitude of the early board to the 
system adopted so extensively by our American states of public subsidies 
to private charities. The first members of the Massachusetts board 
after a survey of the then-existing poor relief system of Massachusetts 
recommended that the “state should not extend her institutional system 
but should rather subsidize private charities which would do the work 
instead.” Mr. Kelso well says: “This plan, if adopted, would have 
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embarked the State upon that same troubled sea of public subsidies 
which has left the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
among others virtually at the mercy of a swarm of lobbying directorates, 
seeking by all means known to politics to secure a share of the State 
grants” (p. 152). The story of the escape of Massachusetts from the 
endless nightmare of charity subsidies is one worth telling, and Mr. 
Kelso’s experience as a social worker has helped him to tell it well. 

On the whole, Mr. Kelso has assembled an immensely valuable collec- 
tion of material dealing with the history of the poor laws and their 
administration in one of the states in which the care of the poor has had 
a long and interesting history. To attempt to cover this history in a 
volume of two hundred pages is to leave much unsaid. But Mr. Kelso 
has broken much new ground and written a useful and interesting book 
even if there remains room for a later and more elaborate treatment of 


the subject. 
EpitaH ABBOTT 
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America and the Balance Sheet of Europe. By JOHN FosTER Bass, 
LL.B., F.R.G.G. and Harotp GLENN Movutton, Ph.D. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1922. Pp. viit+367. $3.00. 

The reader will find in this volume a careful, dispassionate analysis 
of the economic status of Europe in the year 1921, showing the significance 
of depreciated exchanges and the tendencies toward economic and social 
disintegration. The way out of this disconcerting European situation 
is believed to be as follows: (1) increasing domestic production in every 
country, (2) establishing relatively unrestricted and balanced trade 
between the nations, (3) restoring the gold standard, (4) balancing 
European budgets, that is, keeping expenditures within receipts from 
taxation, (5) cancelling of European debts by the United States (6) 
achieving disarmament (“the road to disarmament lies though Paris”’), 
(7) dealing with European problems on a Continental scale, pooling all 
European resources and obtaining loans secured by the joint guarantee 
of the European governments, and (8) promoting an association of nations 
(“international action alone will suffice’). In this excellent analysis, 
not all the social psychological factors are considered, such as morale, 
the conflict of attitudes, racial and national prejudices, and good will, 
and yet these are essential elements in a program indicating “The Way 
Out,” and basic to securing a sound economic procedure. 

Emory S. BoGarpus 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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5. Courts and Legislation 
6. Social Agencies 
7. Other Institutions 
. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 
1. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 
2. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 
3. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 
4. Collective Behavior. Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, Reform, 
and Revolution 
. SocIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 
1. Poverty, Crime, and Deficiency 
2. Eugeni.s, Dysgenics, and Problems of Population 
3. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 
4. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person 
5. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 
. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 
1. Statistics, Graphic Representation 
2. Mental and Social Measurements 
3. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 
4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 
5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 
. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
. History of Sociology 
. Logic of the Social Sciences 
. Social Philosophy and Social Science 


. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 


I 
2 
3 
4. Social Ethics and Social Politics 
5 
6. Methods of Teaching Sociology 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Social Life among the Insects ( Continued).—The five subfamilies of social wasps 
have in the main common peculiarities of social organization. The tropic relations 
between the adults and larvae are based upon reciprocal feeding. The difference 
between queens and worker-caste arises from the Siferent amount of food they are 
given as larvae. Parasitism is not so common as among other insects, but is found in 
two species. Monogyny and polygyny: The Vespinae and most of the Polistinae are 
monogynous. The tropical Epiponinae and pan porn are polygynous. The differ- 
ence seems to be due to adaptation to food and temperature conditions. Authorities 
differ as to whether monogyny or polygyny represents the earlier phylogenetic stage 
ay social wasps.—W. M M. Wheeler, Scientific Monthly, XV (August, 1922), a 
I,2 


A Comparison of Mental Attitudes of Mixed and Full Blood Indians on a Basis of 
Education.—Results of investigations under conditions of uncontrolled social status, 
but controlled school training show that mixed-blood Indians excel the full bloods by 
about 11 per cent in mental tests; that education increases the score for both groups. 
that the average score of the mixed bloods i is, with a single exception, above the ull 
bloods. The easiest tests for full bloods were those of inventiveness, immediate 
memory, and of concrete rather than abstract type-—Thomas R. Garth, Psychological 
Review, XXIX (May, 1922), 221-36. (I, 2.) W. P. M. 
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The Mentality of Dependent Children.—Several investigators have studied the 
relationship between social status and intelligence, using child inmates of county 
homes and orphanages. The results of various intelligence tests show a decided 
inferiority—around 20 I.Q.—in the performance of dependent children, as compared 
with that of a group of non-dependent children selected at random. What proportions 
of this inferiority are due to heredity, early environment, and institutional life are not 
yet determined.—Margaret Evertson Cobb, Journal of Delinquency, VII (May, 1922), 
132-40. (I, 3.) E. B. 


The Ontogenetic Significance of Instinct, Habit and Intelligence.—Z/nstinct: 
We may think of the individual as possessing a hereditary or original nature highly 
definite and positive of content and constituted of instincts which depend wholly upon 
inherited structure. Existing methods of psychological analysis can by no means 
enable us to isolate all or many human instincts, but the conception of an instinct itself 
can be made perfectly definite and clear. The instincts constitute the basic tendencies 
or impulses of the individual and can be modified but not eliminated by habit. Habit 
and personality: The value of habit is that it adapts original tendencies to a complex 
environment and makes action more successful and intelligent. Human instincts are 
the foundation of a habit edifice which constitues a fairly harmonious and efficient 
personality. This is the normal ontogenetic sequence from which it is the weakness of 
the Freudian school not sufficiently to distinguish those pathological cases which arise 
from functional maladjustment.—James L. Mursell, Psychological Review, XXTX (May, 
1922), 163-79. (I, 4.) W. P. M. 


The Reading of Character from External Signs.—It is entirely possible that a 
system of character measurement may some day be developed. Such a system would 
be based on physiological, not on anatomical signs, and would necessarily be the result 
of extensive and prolonged experimental work. Even a definite negative result from 
serious scientific effort to develop a system of character estimation would be valuable. 
An educational campaign should be waged in the interest of pure and applied psy- 
chology against the terms “character-analysis’”’ and “character-analysts’”’ which have 
come to connote superstition and quackery. A respectable name for serious efforts is 
needed.—Knight Dunlap, Scientific Monthly, XV (August, 1922), 153-65. pk 4.) 

W. P. M. 


A Physiological-genetic Theory of Feeling and Emotion.— Classification of emo- 
tions: Pleasantness and unpleasantness of emotion are related to two antagonistic 
processes setting up movements in the viscera and organic sensations called affective 
quality. Sensations which comprise the differentiating factor arise from stimulation of 
the proprioceptors in muscles, tendons, and joints of the somatic part of the organism. 
The emotional states of the new-born babe appear undifferentiated. When somatic 
responses lead to overt movements of attack and defense the differentiating factor is 
added. Neural conditions: Intensity, repetition and suddenness of stimulus, blocking 
of response, and state of visceral preparation are the neural conditions for arousing 
unpleasant emotion.—Floyd H. Allport, Psychological Review, XXTX (March, 1922), 


132-39. (I, 2.) E. 


Introverts or Extroverts.—The Nordic race, as in Scot, Scandinavian, North 
German, is introvert: the Mediterranean, extrovert. When things go wrong, the 
introvert commits suicide; the extrovert, homicide. Under strain the former is 
neurasthenic and gloomy; the latter, hysterical and cheerful. The Negro is typically 
extrovert; the Indian, introvert. The introvert likes alcohol to make him extrovert; 
while the extrovert may feel less need of it.—Lens, New Statesman, XVIII (March 


25, 1922), 697-98. (I, 2.) E. B. 


A Behavioristic Account of the Significant Symbol.—Gesture is the significant 
symbol: Conduct is the sum of all gestures toward the environment. The self arises 
on the assumption by the individual of an attitude toward himself. Signification and 
generalization: In the gesture, one indicates a meaning for an object, and assuming 
the attitude of the other beholder toward it, exchanges réles. In taking the rdle 
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common to all, one speaks to others with the authority of the group. Analysis and 
mind: Conflict of responses arouses critical analysis, the result of which is a ing. 
This froces is a H. Mead, Journal of Philosophy, XTX (March 16, —n 
157-63. (I, 4. a 


Il. THE FAMILY 


The New Psychology Applied to the Study of the Adolescent Girl.—The adolescent 
irl has never been seriously studied until recently for two reasons: (a) not until the 
st decade has the girl been an academic problem; previously she was not allowed to 

go to school and (+) the woman in the past has been looked on as an unaccountable 
phenomenon, an enigma not to be solved. Sex differences in adolescence: The desire 
for sexual satisfaction and “the will to power” dominate the life of the adolescent 
boy; the girl’s wishes are closely bound up with the réle of reproduction. She is usu- 
ally more self-sacrificing, more submissive. A girl who is dominated by “the will to 
power” may become a sex pervert. In either sex the repression of sexual satisfaction 
may take the form of sublimation, which is socially desirable, or perversion, which 
is socially undesirable-—Clarence Church, South Atlantic Quarterly, XXI (July, 1922), 
210-19. (II, 1.) B. R. 


Ill, PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Urundi, Territory and People-—The Warundi, or ple of Urundi, comprise 
three races: the Watusi, the Wahutu, the Watwa. The Watusi, about ro per cent of 
the population, are the dominant race and closely resemble the Bahima of Ankole and 
other cattle-keeping aristocracies of Central Africa. They own the cattle, control the 
land, and employ the Wahutus, a Bantu race constituting from 65 to 95 per cent of the 
population, to do their work. The Watwa, 5 per cent of the population, are a race of 
pygmies dependent on hunting and are despised and called beasts by the others. 

olitically Urundi is under the mandate of Belgium and is an absolute feudal monarchy. 
The climate is healthful, the scenery beautiful, the native population numerous, 
intelligent, and industrious, the soil fertile, the natural resources varied and abun- 
dant.—H. L. Shantz, Geographical Review, XII (July, 1922), 329-57. et - 


Mental Tests for Immigrants.—The mental test will afford an objective measure 
of the intellectual and moral qualities of the immigrant which will enable us to more 
effectively restrict the entrance of the undesirable. Furthermore it will help us to 
assign the immigrant to the work for which his educational and industrial capacity 
best suits him. Mental testing at the port of embarkation is sensible, inexpensive, 
simple, and relatively accurate. Army tests of foreign-born soldiers: Forty-five per 
cent of the foreign-born were found to be in the D class (Beta tests) with a mental age 
of less than eleven years. Only 4 per cent were classed in the intelligence groups A 
and B. Results also show that immigrants from southern and eastern Europe are 
lower in mental age than the northern European immigrant.—Arthur Sweeney, M.D., 
North American Review, CCXV (May, 1922), 600-613. (III, 4.) B. R. 


The Distribution of the Future White Settlement. A World-Survey Based on 
Physiographic Data.—With the passing of many purely artificial and political bound- 
aries we may look with more certainty to a time when unrestrained economic resources 
of a region shall be the controlling factor in determining its prosperity and the density 
of its population. Temperature, rainfall, coal deposits, land elevation, soil fertility, 
and communication are factors determining population distribution. The applica- 
tion of these data indicate that we may —— in the next two centuries an increase of 
600,000,000 gradually to occupy North America; 100,000,000 South America; and 
Over 50,000,000 Southeastern Australia and South Africa. Based on an estimated 
white population of 1,347,000,000, 52 per cent would be in North America; 29 per cent 
in Europe; 8.5 per cent in South America; 6 per cent in South Africa; and 4. § Per cent 
in Australia. The decline of the birth-rate: A vast world-struggle between higher civili- 
zations with a low birth-rate and lower civilizations with a high birth-rate seems to 
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be foreshadowed. This would seem to be inevitable in the next two centuries if the 
white race is to maintain its dominant position.—Grifftth Taylor, Geographical Review, 
XII (July, 1922), 375-402. (III, 4.) W. P. M. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Christianizing the Rural Community.—The first condition in the Christian program 
for the country includes the establishment of an economic foundation of — and 
welfare for the farmer. The program should include an adequate social life for the 
people, a strong educational system, and a high idealism which is the dynamic of 

rogress. A community consciousness and a world-view should be developed.— 
rae L. Butterfield, Biblical Review, VII (July, 1922), 424-41. (VI, 2.) W. P.M. 


The Socialization of Juvenile Court Procedure.— Principles of equity: The court 
is one of guardianship, not a penal court. Nothing the child says can incriminate him, 
because the object of the court is his welfare. Co-operation, constructive discipline, 
and the dynamic concept are involved. Nothing true and relevant should be excluded, 
and an order of the court may be modified with modification of life-conditions. The 
art of human relations: Judges and court experts are to be scientific specialists in human 
nature.—Miriam Van Waters, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XIII (May, 
1922), 61-69. (VI, 5.) E. B. 


Vil. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Spezialisierung, Normalisierung, Typisierung.— 7he tendency to standardization in 
modern industry: Three forms of standardization characterize the trend of develop- 
ment in modern industry: specialization, the division of a productive process into its 
smallest elements, normalization, the unification of methods, and typification, the 
reduction of the variation in form of the finished product to the smallest possible limits. 
The evolution of these processes promises commercial success but tends to the destruc- 
tion of human values in the workers and consumers.—Karl Biicher, Zéschr. f. d. ges. 
Staatwiss., LXXVI (1922), 427-39. (VII, 1.) F.N.H. 


Economic Co-operation among Farmers.—In addition to being forced to build 
under the direction of inexperienced idealists, co-operation has had to overcome the 
bitter opposition of the leaders of the competitive system. Price-cutting, railroad 
discrimination, boycotting, and state legislation have all attempted to thwart the 
movement. Along with the American Society of Equity and the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Union, the American Farm Bureau Federation has to the greatest extent 
encouraged agricultural co-operation. The latter organization has a budget of many 
millions and a membership dove 1,000,000 in thirty-seven states. The total amount 
of business done by the co-operative method has been variously stated from 
$1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000.—Paul L. Vogt, World Tomorrow, V (July, 1922), 
199-201. (VII, 1.) B. R. 


The Present Status of the Psychology of Religion.—The psychology of religion 
has developed from the following sources: (1) the desire for larger and more significant 
achievement in religious education; (2) the need of psychological analysis in connec- 
tion with philosophical and historical investigations of religion and with the problems 
of social sciences; (3) ‘‘the craving of our understanding to know the laws of phe- 
nomena” as Comte says. Relation of psychology of religion to philosophy: Although 
the functionalist places theology as a department of psychological investigation, the 
more final interpretation of religion, especially as involving existential implications 
falls to the task of philosophy.—Edward L. Schaub, Journal of Religion, II (July, 1922), 
362-79. (VII, 2.) B. R. 


A Study of Failures.—A study of failures in the high school of La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
indicates that such failures did not to any great extent depend upon the size of the 
classes or the subject studied, nor were they pronounced in any particular year of high- 
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school work. They appeared to be influenced by (a) the attitude of the students 
toward their work; (b) out-of-school habits; (c) co-operation between the student 
and teacher and between the parent and teacher; (d) the personality, professional 
preparation, and professional attitude of the teacher—B. E. McCormick, School 
Review, XXX (June, 1922), 431-42. (VII, 2.) W. P. M. 


Wesen und Eigenschaften der Masse.—The problem of crowd psychology: The 
task of crowd psychology is to investigate the psychic interaction which takes place 
between the individuals who are united in a crowd, and the modifications which the 
mind of the individual experiences in the process. Crowd intelligence: The assertion 
of Le Bon, that the crowd is always far below the individual in intelligence, is entirely 
defensible. Crowd morality: Le Bon’s thesis that crowds may have greater or less 
morality than individuals is of no meaning, since no standard of comparison is satis- 
factory.—Wilhelm Vleugels, Koelner Vierteljh. f. Sozw., I, 1 (1922), 71-80. (VII, 4.) 

F. N. H. 


The Boundaries of Society.—A society is a unit of co-operation which is the 
differentia indicating its extent and boundaries. Law of social change: The greater 
the power of a society—the internal outward pushing force—and the ee the pressure 
of environment—the external inward pushing force—the larger and more decentralized 
the society. These two forces interacting determine the constitution of a society. 
Alternate expansion and contraction of its boundaries combine with alternate central- 
ization and decentralization in its structure. Moral standards: The boundaries of 
sovereignty are the boundaries of morality. The social organization of each society 
constitutes its moral standards. There are as many absolute moral standards as there 
are independent social structures. Change in social structure entails change in moral 
system and occurs according to definite laws. Since morality is social its standards 
are determined by these laws and its outermost limits are the boundaries of society.— 
Stephen C. Pepper, International Journal of Ethics, XXXII (July, 1922), 420-41. 
(VII, 4.) W. P. M. 


The Peace Mind.—Causes of present discontent: Our present discontent arises 
from the people’s uneasiness that the mind of our rulers is not set toward peace while 
they themselves have “‘an undirected emotion for international amity.” Our industrial 
and social maladjustments are intensified by these conflicting attitudes. International 
entanglements have become so complex and industrial and economic crises so pressing 
that the people have lost their grip on the actualities of world-affairs. They have 
suffered also from a lack of fearless and competent leaders. The peace mind: The 
“‘peace mind” must become more truly the mind of the world before any international 
= can be reached. The economic derangement of Europe should dispose 

public-spirited persons to urge a reconsideration of the Versailles treaty. Any real 
international league must be based on a real “peace mind.”—Holford Knight, Fort- 
nightly Review, CXII (July, 1922), 128-37. (VII, 4.) B. R. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Zur Psychologie des Mordes.—The case of Nikolai S., under arrest for the violent 
murder of a young German woman, and nearly fatal attack upon her mother, after 
prolonged investigation, is found not susceptible of classification or explanation under 
the heading of feeble-mindedness, or a marginal type of epilepsy, nor schizoprenie. 
False definition of a situation: The final decision of the investigator is that we have here 
a case of a wide gap between the actual situation and the prisoner’s definition of it, 
brought about by lack of familiarity with language and cultural environment, and the 
disturbing effects of the Russian revolution (prisoner was of Russian birth; murder 
committed in Germany) upon a person of low mental capacity.—Dr. Reiss, Archiv f. 
Krim., LXXIV (June 16, 1922), 172-88. (VIII, 1.) F. N. H. 


Eine Biometrische Studie tiber den englischen Verbrecher.—Charles Goring has 
published a work, The English Convict, in which he attacks Lombroso and his disciples, 
naming the writer among others. He devotes exclusive attention to the statistical 
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method of investigation, and handles thirty-seven characteristics of his cases. Many 

of his results serve to strengthen rather than to weaken the theory of Lombroso. 

—Maurice Parmelee, Archiv f. Krim., LXXIV (February 24, 1922), 120-29. (VIII, 1). 
F. N. H. 


The Hedonism of Disillusionment in the Younger Generation.—Hedonism has 
had few recent advocates as a philosophic theory, but is prevalent in literature and 
life. It is a surface symptom of social disease, the reaction of a peculiar sort of tem- 
perament to the disillusionment that comes from social disintegration. Such periods 
are found in Greek and Roman history, the advance of Christianity to a world-power 
the Renaissance, the Industrial Revolution, and present post-war conditions. Moral 
anarchy is in the air. We are again at the cross-roads and progress is not inevitable.— 
Rayna Raphaelson, International Journal of Ethics, XXXII (July, 1922), 379-97. 
(VIII, 4.) W. P. M. 


Die sittliche Verwahrlosung der weiblichen Jugend.—Prostitution, upon the 
evidence of elaborate statistical studies and analyses, cannot be reduced by direct 
measures of criminal prosecution, but its extent and its evils can be materially reduced 
by measures for the checking of venereal disease, by the segregation of prostitutes and 
delinquent girls in industrial colonies, and by measures calculated to improve the 
public morals. Prostitution and crime: Prostitution is not a substitute for crime.— 
Carla Zaglits, Zeit. f. Volkswirtsch. u. Sozialpol., 1 (N.F.) (1922), 621-718. (VIII, 5.) 

F. N. H. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Typen und Stufen.—The definition of types: Some unification and integration of 
the given mass of detail which constitutes its original material is necessary for every 
science. The sifting of materials for the purpose of bringing together those of the same 
kinds we may call the definition of types. Several different orders of types are used 
and useful in the sciences, including sociology. The average type: The average or mean 
type is developed by the calculation of the arithmetic mean from as complete as possible 
an array of examples. Its development involves great care in the application of statis- 
tical method. The average type establishes only a fact; it is not immediately useful 
for the explanation of a process of evolution. The ideal type: The ideal type attempts 
to comprehend its object, whether a group of persons or a class of phenomena, in its 
completeness. It involves always the conception of an immanent purposefulness, 
teleology. The selected type: When there is chosen from an array of cases one which 
is believed to be a typical representative, we may call the case as described a selected 
type. It offers the advantages of clearness and the exclusion of the atypical. It 
corresponds to no inherent classification, but is really the average type arrived at by 
another method. The normal type: In order to attain to the explanation of real intrin- 
sic divisions of phenomena into classes, it is necessary to define the average or selected 
type farther and develop a normal type, which corresponds more exactly to actual 
operation of law in a given realm. It indicates a principle of classification rather than 
an actual causal relationship. The fundamental type or original type designates the con- 
ceived beginning of a teleological process as the ideal type suggests its end. Evolu- 
tionary stages: When the problem has to do with an ascending or descending series we 
have to deal with stages or levels. Stages are the normal types within a developing 
series between original type and ideal type.—Eberhard Gothein, Koelner Vierteljh. 
f. Sosw., I, 1 (1922), 5-17. (IX, 2.) F. N. H. 


The Value of the Social Survey for Religion.—The recent Peking Survey: This 
survey, as a study of the economic, political, educational, and social conditions of the 
city supplies the information necessary to the creative forces of the “new China” and 
to missionaries, educators, and social workers. The survey and progress: The Pitts- 
burgh Survey of 1907 marks the beginning of the application of the scientific method 
to the discovery and interpretation of social facts. The significance of this method 
may be measured by the increasing extent to which it is being used, not only by com- 
munities and churches but by industries, governments, and agencies in the field of 
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international problems. The survey is as important to social progress as the steam 
engine was to industrial progress—Worth M. Tippy, Journal of Religion, II (July, 
1922), 402-17. (IX, 3.) B. R. 


Study of the Case Preliminary to Treatment.—With the passing of the era of 
general philosophical theories of delinquency, more attention is focused on the given 
case. It has not until now occurred to courts to study the effects of their own decisions 
and efforts. Necessities are: better training of personnel; a professional basis and 
attitude; an association of juvenile court judges for exchange of data and problems; 
and emphasis on prevention of recidivism.—William Healy, Journal of Criminal La 
and Criminology, I (May, 1922), 74-81. (IX, 4.) E. B. 


Psychoanalysis of Freud and Adler, or Sex-Determinism and Character Forma- 
tion.—The question of sex-determinism is both biological and psychological. The 
psychological aspect is of great import for our knowledge of variance in human 
character-type. Every individual is a duplex, i.e., both masculine and feminine. The 
relative sex-determinism within the individual character is a matter of ratio of mas- 
culinity to femininity. Supporting evidence is both phylogenetic and ontogenetic. 
From the hermaphroditic standpoint the male is an ensemble of masculine and feminine 
characters, as likewise the female. The dominant masculinity or femininity in the 
bisexual ensemble determines the dominant psychic tendency of the individual toward 
femininity or masculinity. Character type: The fundamental nature of the seeming 
irreconcilable “scientific antagonism” between Adler and Freud lay in the psychic 
nature of the two men, as is revealed in their respective doctrines of the neuroses. The 
personal equation enters significantly into the theoretical antagonism. That is to 
say, the two great founders are themselves complementary in character-type—Adler, 
the masculine type, Freud, the feminine type.—Francis C. Sumner, Pedagogical Sem- 
inary, XXIX (June, 1922), 139-68. (IX, 5.) W. P. M. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Political and Social Philosophy of Auguste Comte.—Comte’s chief con- 
tribution to social philosophy lay in his capacity for synthesis and organization, rather 
than in the development of new and original social doctrines. His fundamental meth- 
odological position was that the extension of human knowledge must be accomplished 
through the application of the positive or scientific method of observation, experi- 
mentation, and comparison. To him the organic doctrine was no mere analogy but 
a reality. Sociology and political science: Sociology is the science of social order and 
progress, or the science of social phenomena and has two major departments—social 
statics and social dynamics. It is the perfected political science of the future.— 
H. E. Barnes, Open Court, XXXVI (July, 1922), 414-29. (X, 1.) W. P. M. 


The Historical Background of Medieval Intellectual Interests. A Study in 
Paganism, Christianity, and Decline of Ancient Science.—When the historian of 
culture views the classical and Patristic periods, the chief problem which confronts 
him is not why ancient science declined but why it was able to persist as long as it did. 
He finds that nearly all phases of intellectual life, most of the prevailing attitudes of 
mind, and the social and economic conditions were either fundamentally opposed to 
the scientific frame of mind or were, in varying degrees, obstructive of the influences 
which would promote scientific activity—H. E. Barnes, Pedagogical Seminary, XXTX 
(June, 1922), 105-38. (X, 2.) W. P. M. 


Weltanschauungslehre, Soziologie, und Weltanschauungssetzung.—The writer 
agrees with Max Weber that science cannot give a “‘Weltanschauung,” and that to 
have “Weltanschauungen” is a much more important matter for mankind than all 
science. Tradition the prophet and metaphysics: He does not agree that philosophy 
and metaphysics are entirely powerless to give a philosophy of life, that such a “ Welt- 
anschauung” can be derived only from tradition or from “prophets” whose function 
Weber vaguely conceives. Neither does he agree that a theory of “Weltanschau- 
ungen”’ which is purely positive and descriptive can be created to take the place of the 
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assertion of “‘Weltanschau ” themselves. ‘“‘Weltanschauungen” can be derived 
from the application of auitahatelay derived eternal of the tradition of mankind 
and of peop es. Theory of “Weltanschauungen ” is a discipline of independent value, 
and has a function separate from that of sociology and that of the discipline in which 
“Weltanschauungen” are established and defined.—Max Scheler, Koelner Vierieljh. 
f. Sosw., IL, 1 (1922), 18-33. (X, 2.) F. N. H. 


Verhaltnisproblem in der Theologie.—Neither psychology nor historical science 
can serve as the instrument for the investigation and understanding of religion. Reli- 
gion is a relationship, primarily between God and man, secondarily between man and 
man; therefore the sociological method is appropriate for dealing with its problems. 
A personal relationship is strictly possible only when the object of the relationship is a 
“you.” The essential marks or symptoms of such a mutual relationship are the ques- 
tion and answer, and the word is the essential instrument of this reciprocity.—Wilhelm 
Vollrath, Koelner Vierteljh. f. Sozw., IL, 1 (1922), 34-46. (X, 2.) F. N. H. 


Ueber den Begriff der Kollektivitit und seine Stellung im Ganzen der Soziologie.— 
The conception of collectivity is not an a priori concept; it is one which has developed 
out of a form through which the life of all peoples has passed, and the task of describ- 
ing it involves the description of that primitive mode of life in which it has its origin. 
Collectivity is not primarily a hysical or biogenetic relationship, but a spiritual one, 
out of which the external bonds arise as a secondary result. The first consciousness 
which appeared in primitive man was a collective one; it was perpetuatea and insured 
through ceremonial performances. For the primitive man there was no I-feeling. A 
consequence of this collective character of consciousness was the collective character 
of all action. Evolution of individualism: The collective phase of life and conscious- 
ness was gradually replaced by an individualistic phase through the operation of a 
fundamental law of development. The change is visible in Western on at the 


beginning of the modern period; in the East it is still much less advanced.—Franz W. 
Jerusalem, Koelner Vierteljh. f. Sozw., 1 (1922), 47-53. 


(X, 2.) F, N. H. 
Die Geisteswissenschaften und der Streit um Rickert.—Erich Becher, in his 
“Untersuchungen sur Theorie und Einteilung der Realwissenschaften,”’ has defended a 
neo-positivistic point of view on the classification of sciences, one which knows nothing 
of valuation, except as material for objective study. The writer prefers Rickert’s 
attitude, which is Platonic, but thinks that the real solution lies in a restatement of 
psychology.—Ernst Troeltsch, Schmollers Jahrbuch, XLVI (1922), 35-64. oe, 
F. N. H. 
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